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TAKE WITH YOU FOR SUMMER READING 


THE FOUR BEST 


Published May 3o. Second Edition, Fune 5. 
THE VIRGINIAN 


A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS 
By OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


Cloth, $1.50 


A story of the genuine cow-puncher of the old-time 
Wyoming cattle country of which the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says: 

“It is only at rare intervals that one comes across a 
book which appeals so directly to one’s personal en- 
joyment.. . . We advise all readers who enjoy a 
genuinely American and thoroughly human book to 
lose no time before reading The Virginian.’ 


DOROTHY VERNON 
OF HADDON HALL 
BY CHARLES MAJOR Cloth, $1.50 
Illustrated by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY 


“*Dorothy Vernon’ is refreshing not only on ac- 
count of its fascinating whirlwind of a heroine, but also 
because it is built on rather unusual lines... .A 
story with no halting in the action, an abundance of 
variety ; a swift, brief, engaging tale.’’—Boston Herald. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S 


NEW NOVELS 
25th Thousand. 
THE CONQUEROR 


BginG THE TRUE AND RoMANTIC 
Story orp ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON Cloth, $1.50 
Few of the new novels have aroused a greater di- 
versity of comment, but it seems agreed that *‘ certainly 
this country has produced no woman writer who 
approaches Mrs, Atherton.” Her new novel is 
**one of the most remarkable performances of the last 
year.. . . The author has risen to great dramatic 
heights and there is interwoven a thread of delicious 
humor.” “ Itis brilliant, clever and original,’’ says 
The Public Ledger of Philadelphia. 


OLDFIELD Just Ready. 
A Kentucky TALE oF THE Last CENTURY 
By NANCY HUSTON BANKS Cloth, $1.50 
‘*If one wishes for a few brief hours to slip away 
from the strenuous life in fiction and in fact, it is worth 
while reading ‘ Oldfield’—a quaint, unusual story, 
marked by much fine feeling and beauty of expression,” 
says The Bookman, ‘The story hasits dash of mystery 
in the presence of the Spaniard Alvarado, its tragedy 
in the life of John Stanley, and in every page a con- 
vincing touch of truth. 


LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


Three volumes now ready; each, in cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents 


THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THgoporeE Roose- 
vELT, T. S. Van Dyke, D. G. 
Exuiot and A, J, STONE 
Illustrated by Cart RunGius 
With Maps by Dr. C. Hart 
MERRIAM 


Fust Ready 


UPLAND GAME 
BIRDS 


By Epwyn Sanpys and 
T.S. Van Dyke 


Illustrated by 
Louis AGassiz FugrrEs, 
A. B. Frost, J. O. NuGent, 
and C., L. 


SALMON AND 
TROUT 


By Dean SaGeg, WittiaM C, 
Harris and 
C. H. Townsenp 
Illustrated by 
A. B. Frost and others 


Buti Fust Ready 


A limited edition of 100 copies of each of the ten or so volumes to complete the Library will be in half 


levant, on Van Gelder hand-made paper, $7.50 net each (sets only). 


Send for a circular 


OTHER NEW NOVELS 


BRINTON ELIOT 


From YALE TO YORKTOWN 


JAMES EUGENE FARMER’S new story opens 
in Yale College of 1770-1773. It is full of real char- 
acters and ‘“‘its love affair is unique in fiction,”” says 
the Boston Advertiser. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LATE RETURNING 


MARGERY WILLIAMS depicts with rare skill 
the sharp, tense scenes of a revolution in South Amer- 
ica. A few Americans, with the president, the insur- 
gent leader and the girl who stands between them, 
work out a vivid story. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Frontispiece, HaALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


The Newest Fiction ....... 

The Virginian—Marion Mouning—The Spenders—The Story of Mary Mackane 
—A Pasteboard Crown—Judith’s Garden—Bylow Hill—Brinton Eliot—Two Tales 
of Judea in the Time of Christ—An Interesting Portrayal of James V of Scotland 
—Hearts Courageous—The Suitors of Yvonne—Miss Petticoats—-The Fool— 
Amor Victor—In the Eagle’s Talons—Lafitte of Louisiana—The Courage of Con- 
viction—-The Russells in Chicago—The Crimson Cryptogram—Those Black 
Diamond Men—A Novel That is Fragrant With the Pines—Oldfield. 





Poems by Robert Underwood Johnson—The Hermitage and Random Verses— 
Armageddon. 

Biography and History 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic—George Eliot—The True Napoleon— 
Spanish Life—~The Scotch-Irish. 


_ Miscellaneous 
Primitive Semitic Religion—The Boer Fight for Freedom—Scottish Philosophy 


—Shakespear—The Kindred of the Wild—The Empire of Business 


The World of Maya Washington Van Dusen. . 
BOOK NEWS Biographies 
Authors’ Calendar for July 
Biographical Sketch of Hallie Erminie Rives 
Back to the Past With Old Masters 
Alexandre Dumas, the Elder 
Inthe World of Letters 
Letters to BOOK NEWS 


Best Selling Books 
Wise and Witty Sayings From New Books 


With the New Books Talcott Williams. . 
Regnum Dei—Literature of American History—Democracy and Social Ethics 
—Philosophy and Christian Religion—Little Engravings—Theory of Prosperity 
—Education and the Larger Life—Philosophy and Life—Parables of Life—The 
Buried Temple—Coronation Ode—Handbook of Practical Gardening—The Rise 
of Religious Liberty in America. 


New Books and New Editions. . 
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STROLLERS 


The Boston Transcript—“ ‘The 
Strollers’ is a genuine treat, 


] 
however regarded; whether as a | 


reminiscence of bygone days, or 
as a portrait gallery, or as a liter- 
ary composition, or as a good 
story welltold. Itis a graceful 
oasis in the waste of trumpery 
which so largely characterizes 
the output of literary fiction in 
recent years.” 


The Milwaukee Sentinel—“‘Mr, 
Frederic S. Isham has a good 
story to tell, and he tells it de- 
lightfully. . . . It is impossible 
in a review to convey the charm 
of the story.” 


) sesses a live and timely interest.” 
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HEARTS 


COURAGEOUS 
By MISS RIVES 
‘Appearing at the time when 
the country is honoring the 
memory of Rochambeau, the 
new novel, ‘Hearts Courageous,’ 
by Hallie Erminie Rives, pos- 


A Gallant Pair of Lovers 
“As for the love plot that 
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relates how a gallant French 
officer, who aids the American 
patriots, wins the heart and hand } 
of a lovely Virginia belle, Miss | 
Rives’s ‘Hearts Courageous’ is a 
truer picture of Colonial days 
than any novel of recent years. 
The book is delightfully illus- 
trated by A. B. Wenzell.”— | 
Washington Post. 
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FOUR 
BING NOVELS 


THE 
MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE 


**Mr. Hough has constructed 


| a romance more than ingenious. 


It is clever, fascinating, thrilling. 
And if it is sometimes theatrical, 
it is never more so than was the 


| actual, brilliant career of histor- 


ic John Law, upon which it is 


| founded.”—N. Y. World, 


“For five weeks ‘ The Missis- 


sippi Bubble’ has deen reported 
by the bookstores as the best 
selling novel in New York City. 
The publishers have done their 
share in making the book attrac- 
tive. The illustrations, by Henry 


| Hutt, are unusually good, while 
| the cover design—a silver bubble 


upon which is imposed the he- 


raldic lilyof France—is striking.” | 
| —Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE 
13th DISTRICT 


“Politics as it is played—t 

| good old hide-and-seek g 
that the men ‘inside’ know 
well, is to be found here. * 


13th District’ is the real things 


and Brand Whitlock put what 


knew and had seen into his boo 


without any varnish.” —I 
apolis Sentinel. 


“Such a clever portrayal 
practical politics. 
politicians 
own, has never before been 
into 1 novel. Garwood 
Rankin have prototypes; in@ 
we recognize all the men. 


the kind 


recognize as Um 


3 


’ 


Rankin !— one of these dam 


people will come to say 


| this or that politician is 4 


ular ‘ Jimrankin.? "— 
Am. rican, 


At Every Bookstore. THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, Publish 
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First Edition Ecchausted by Advance Orders 


T the critical moment comes 

this story graphically por- 

traying the life of the anthracite 
coal miner, with all its privations 
and perils, its good-fellowship 
and heroism. Withal a vein of 
humor permeates the whole and 

A touches even the sublime. 


DINO A Gale of 
\= | Ghe Anthrax 
| Valley 


OMBINE the conditions 

that compelled Jacob Riis 
to depict city slum life, and Ralph 
Connor to portray his Rocky 
Mountain miners, and we have 
the problem with which Mr. 
Gibbons has wrestled as faith- 
fully as either of those pioneers. 


How the Underground Half Lives 


STARTLING, realistic and sympathetic story of that life whose 
A poverty has its riches and whose brutality has its gentleness. 
Recklessness, wantonness, riotousness and tragedy are a foil to a 
sweet humanity, heroic devotion and am unconscious humor. Here are 
the grime, the sulphurous suffocation, the sinking earth, the burning 
breaker, and the crash below ground in the thick darkness. Here, too, is 
od #@uhuman sympathy and self-denying love. This many-colored life, made 
up of heterogeneous nationalities, Mr. Gibbons, out of his fifteen years —— 
ence, has depicted with insight and dramatic power. The motive is uplifting, 

—chiagiaig the action constant and the story altogether absorbing. 

j JUST READY. ILLUSTRATED. 12MO, CLOTH, $1.50 


ish §6FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
HiNew York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 27 Richmond St.,W. 








Book News 


Published July 2 


An Elaborate New Book 
By RICHARD HarpING DAVIS 


Entitled 


RANSON'S FOLLY 


Containing 


Two Novelettes and Three Brilliant Short Stories 


CONTENTS ILLUSTRATORS 
Ranyon’y Folly Frederic Remington 
(Novelette) Walter Appleton Clark 
The Bar Sinivter E. M. Avhe 
The Derelict Howard Chandler Chrirty 
La Lettre d’Amour Frederic Dorr Steele 
In the Fog 
(Novelette) 


WITH 16 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, $1.50 


Also The Extremely Amusing Novel 
THE ONE BEFORE 


By BARRY PAIN 


One of the most humorous stories of recent years, recounting certain adventures 
of a magic ring having the power to give the wearer the 
characteristics of the last previous wearer 


Amusingly Illustrated, $1.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 





NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE SPENDERS 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. 


Six Drawings by O’ Newt Latuam, 


Price, $1.50 


This is a bright, spirited, brilliant story of men and women of to-day, of America East and West, 
of the people of the mining camps and the gay society of the metropolis. 


NEW YORK JOURNAL says 


«« The ending is superb. 


The story sparkles with unusual brilliancy from beginning to end.’’ 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


17TH THOUSAND 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Illustrated by C. D. Witiams. 


BALTIMORE SUN says 


Author of ** A Caroitina Cavacizr”’ 
Price, $1.50 


**No writer in the score and more of novelists now exploiting the Southern field can, for a moment, compare in truth 


and interest to Mr. Eggleston. 
late fifties 


JUDITH’S 


CARDEN 


MARY E. STONE BASSETT 
Illustrated. 4 


Price, $1.50 


An exquisite, delicious, charming book, 
as fresh as new-mown hay. It will 
catch the interest of every lover of 
flowers, and will delight and comfort 
every reader. 


"TWEEN 
YOU AN’ I 


By MAX O’RELL 
Price, $1.20 met ; postpaid, $1.35 


This volume contains some of the 
choicest, wittiest, and most searching 
criticisms of life in general by this 
celebrated French writer and lecturer. 


THE 


GATE OF 
THE KISS 


By JOHN W. HARDING 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 

BOSTON JOURNAL says 
“Tt can readily be seen that this is no 
mere conventional romance of Bible 
times, but a story of notable strength 
and boldness. It is a splendid tragedy. It 
marches irresistibly to its culmination.” 


MR. 
WHITMAN 


By ELISABETH PULLEN 

Price, $1.50 
NEW YORK WORLD says 
“No synopsis can give any idea of the 
whimiscal humor with which Mrs. 
Pullen tells this story. It is but a 
modest tribute to say that the author’s 
style is as delightful as her plot is 
original.” 


PUBLISHED JUNE 21 


In the novel before us we have a peculiarly interesting picture of the Virginian in the 
Characters are clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully presented.’” 


MARGARET 
BOWLBY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 
Price, $1.50 

BOSTON JOURNAL says 

‘* « Margaret Bowlby’ is the kind of 
book that will interest both men and 
women. The romance of Robert and 
Margaret is genuine and appealing. 
There is not a dull chapter in the 
book.” 


FIVE LITTLE 
PEPPERS 
ABROAD 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Illustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.25 


This very newest of the Pepper stories 
is just as charming as the other famous 
books that have preceded it in the series. 


JEZEBEL 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS, Author of “ WHEN THE LAND was YounG.” Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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| FORTY FAMOUS NOVELS 


20 cents each, by mail, 26 cents 
Cloth Bound Books at the Price one usually Pays for Paper Books 


Copyrighted books printed from the same type as the expensive editions, only 


on cheaper paper 


The ecert K.and A. Train Robbery: 


Leicester Ford, author of “ Janice 
Meredith and the “ Hon. Peter Sterling.” 


A Puritan’ < wi e. 


| it tton, 
P. antom ane: sod 


American Wives and English Hus- 
s. } 
By Gertrude Atherton, author of ‘* Senator 


North,” 


Bonaventure. 
By George W. 
Cavalier.’” 


The Rudder Gran ge rs Abroa 
rank R. Stocktofi, a 


Cable, author of 


Tevels. ‘ad 


I, Thou a dthe Other O 
ia 


By Ame Barr, author o 
Orange Ribbon.” 


Tales of Our Co 


The “ Bow of 


Sea stories by S. e Son, Gilbert Parker | 


and others. 


Driven B Back from 
Roe, ame 
© ean Burr.”’ 


Captain Shannon. 
By Coulson Kernahan, author of “ The 
Wise Man and the Fool.” 


posed’ s Sch 
Ory Gain sf hoo! “author of “ Hypnotic 
Tales.” 


A House in Bloomsb 


Oliphant, otf of ‘Makers of 


F &...¥ as 


A Fair, Barbari 


By Francis Hodgson Burnett, author of | 


“* That Lass o’Lowrie’s.”’ 


The $Y ocatied. 
Laurence Dunbar, 
e Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 


The e Splendid Spur. 
Ship of ums. " 


Simon Dale. 
By Anthony Hope, author of “‘ Prisoner of 


Zenda.’ 


Face to Face. 
By Robert Grant, author of ‘ Unleavened 


Bread."’ 


Within the! Ca apes 
le, 
pe me of Robin Hood.’ 


Mademoiselle de 
By Pauline Bradfo 


Georgian Actress.” 


ern 


author of “ The 


“The | 


i Rats hh Pomona’s 


n Eden. Opening ofa | 


author of 


uiller—Couch, author of “A | 





author of “The Merry | 
| 


Macite, author of “A | 


The Heart oft nar 
Octave hanet, oe “ Expiation.” 


Pail Jo ; 
By Joel Chandler Harris, author of “ Uncle 


Remus.” 


Across the Chasm, 
By Julia mons author of “ The Violet.” 


Seyen 
fina, author of “‘ Bitter Sweet.” 


Her 
58m, Saunders, author of “ Beautiful 
Joe 


The 2 S'ga rette Makcer’s Roman 


nce 
arion Crawford, author of “In the 
A of the King”’ 


Dr. Pasc 


By Biniie Gola, author of “‘ Rome.” 


Blix. 


By Frank Norris, author of “‘ Octopus.” 
“ket Island. 
Po ae hate Clark Munn, author of “ Uncle 
Temty. od 
le: oe Our Neighborhood. 
Pearle © Wikinfauthoror As Humble 
anohe. 7 
er the Creat Bear. 
Unde ens Munroe, author of “The White 
Eueaberere.* 


The Last Meeting. 
By Brander Matthews, 
Father’s Son.” 


author of ‘“ His 


Young Blood. 
By W. E. Hornug, author of ‘“‘ The Amateur 
Cracksman.”’ 
ontinental Dr 
The 4 Robe ne Neilson Ste Ao mye authorof “An 
ame of the King” 
la. 
Tok By Robert Barr, author of ‘‘ The Mutable 
any."’ 
The Herb Mo 
he. John olives Hobbes, author of ‘“* Robert 
Orange."’ 
Light of Scarthe 
The ne erton Castle, pg of “The Pride 
of jet Jennico. ad 


Ashes ote F mpire. 
By R 
™ Casdignn.” ” 


Active. Service. 
By Stephen Crane, author of “‘ The Red 


hambers, author of 


Badge of Courage.”’ 

In ile Red 

° er aniter, author of “ Herald of 
thee West.” 
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Book News 


TWO .. VERANDA .. NOVELS 
THE — uenry —— siete. one THE 


LADY “=|” STORY 
PARAMOUNT. |... OF EDEN 


12mo, $1.50 12mo, $1.50 
The 50th Thousand Printed! “Brilliant!” “Daring!” “Outspoken!” 


N.Y. Tim aturda iew: 

hE, | mone a Bom whieh woo oneto | The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 
the Springtime. Such a book is Henry Har- “A brilliant, strong, entertaining novel, 
eared s latest Pg j Le ef —— : full of lively ve Pineisons Mlng , and free from any 
Enjoyment off mould nol bc cpmnlcc un, | sort morbiduen or dreaiy pretension Re 
or while idly swinging in a hammock. It is coe aeented’ ohanes ning comes out a Fight 
fresh, sweet, and pure—now rare praise.” himself is satisfactorily killed; so Madge’s 

The New York Sun: secret remains conveniently buried forever— 


“It is the wittiest and brightest book of the and that is how it happens in real life, more 
season.” frequently than not.’’ 


The Baltimore Sun: Chicago Record-Herald: 
“‘ The brightest piece of fiction that we have 


read in many moons.” “A daring novel, bold and outspoken.”’ 


JOHN LANE : “Si Pin avenue : NEW YORK 


Hot Weather Dishes 


by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, is the book to have handy all through the summer. It saves 
your time and thought, and thinking is ofttimes hard work in hot weather. Especially 
cooking thinking Why, the book is worth many times its cost in the many 
delightful ways it teaches how to properly prepare the seasonable vegetables. This 
is only one of its virtues. There are others. For instance: 


Its price: 50 cents, bound in cloth. 


Canning and Preserving 


Another of Mrs. Rorer’s very valuable books. Timely, and of excellent service 
to any one who puts up the fruits and vegetables for winter. This book tells 
about all you can want to know, ina plain, straightforward way, so that failures 
cannot come. This means much. It tells how to can, preserve, make jellies, 
marmalades, fruit butters, syrups, etc. 


In cloth: price 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & CO., 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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}). Appleton & Company’s Late Books 





The Way of Escape 


A Novel. By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M. D.), Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,”’’ 
‘“Windyhaugh,”’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Like an oasis in a desert of inconsequential novel writing stands ‘‘ The Way of Escape.’’ 
It is the story of the unfolding of a character—the evolution of a soul. So strong is the 
interest that, because of the dramatic action, the reader scarce realizes the psychological 
problem that forms the mo/zf until the story is nearly finished ; then with intense and sym- 
pathetic emotion he follows eagerly to find the way of escape. 










Facts and Comments 


By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of ‘‘ The Study of Sociology,’‘ ‘‘ Education: Intel- 
lectual, Moral, Physical,’ etc. Uniform edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net; postage, 12 
cents additional. 












Prisoners of Russia 


By Dr. BENJAMIN HowarbD. With an introduction by General O. O. Howard. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.40 net; postage, 14 cents additional. 









Father Marquette 


The Explorer of the Mississippi. By Reusen G. TuwairEs, editor of “The 
Jesuit Relations,’’ etc. The first volume in Appletons’ Life Histories. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ; postage, 10 cents additional. 


The Earth’s Beginning 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL. D., F..R.S., Author of ‘“‘ The Story of the Sun,”’ 
‘‘An Atlas of Astronomy,’ ‘‘Star-Land,”’ etc. ; Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry in the University of Cambridge; Director of the University Observatory, etc. 
With four colored plates and numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.80 net; postage, 
14 cents additional. 


Practical Forestry 


A Book for the Student and for all who are practically interested, and for the General 
Reader. By Prof. JoHNGIFFORD. New York State College of Forestry, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents additional. 




















Those Delightful Americans 


By Mrs. EVERARD CorTEs (Sara Jeannette Duncan), Author of ‘‘ An American Girl in 
London,”’ ‘‘ A Voyage of Consolation,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





My Captive 
By J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of ‘‘ The Wilderness Road,” “In Circling Camps,”’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, = New York 
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Volume 


THE VIRGINIAN—MARION MANNING—THE SPENDERS—THE STORY OF 
Mary MacLaNE—A PASTEBOARD CROWN—JUDITH’S GARDEN— 
ByLow HILL—BRINTON ELIOT—Two TALES OF JUDEA IN THE TIME OF 
CHRIST—AN INTERESTING PORTRAYAL OF JAMES V OF SCOTLAND— 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS—-THE SUITORS OF YVONNE—MISS PETTICOATS 
—THE Foor—AMOR VICTOR—IN THE EAGLE’S TALONS—LAFITTE OF 
LOUISIANA—THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION—THE RUSSELLS IN CHICAGO 
—THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM—THOSE BLACK DIAMOND MEN—A NOVEL 
THAT IS FRAGRANT WITH THE PINES—OLDFIELD 


THE VIRGINIAN 
yet undeniably he is real. From the 


The Virginian is original; it is 


unique, and this quality of uniqueness 


constitutes its chief and _ essential 
charm. In this novel Mr. Wister has 
achieved a tale almost equal to that 
admirable work of Frank Norris, 
“The Octopus.” 

As a rule, Western stories are more 
or less wearisome; frequently they are 
uninteresting. Not so “The Virgin- 
ian.” Its power endures from first 
page to last. In it are combined all 
the elements of a rarely good novel; 
on none of its pages appear any of 
those points that mark the mediocre 
piece of fiction. 

The character portrayal of the hero 
is in itself a masterpiece in the art; we 
have not met his like nor his equal in a 
novel anywhere. 

This nameless hero is new, physi- 
cally, mentally, morally; he is striking, 


moment that we are introduced to him, 
“lounging at ease against the wall, a 
slim, young giant, more beautiful than 
pictures,” we _re aware of a subtle fas- 
cination hat seems to emanate from 
his tall, graceful figure and his hand- 
some face, a subtle magnetism that di- 
minishes no jot throughout the length 
and breadth of his story. His drollery, 
his wit, his almost womanly gentle- 
ness, combine with all the rarest, most 
precious attributes of humanity to 
make a man that never once fails to 
please us, never once awakens in us 
disappointment by a word or deed. 
Naturally, this character forms the 
chief component in the make-up of the 
novel. “The Virginian” is the flesh, the 
blood and the spirit that endows the 
skeleton with being. .To be sure, the 
framework is adeqtiately, amply con- 
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structed. The great West is pictured 
in all its glow of color; the cowboys, 
the horses, even the Indians, are ail 
there, arranged in picturesque and or- 
derly fashion, while the slender thread 
of love without which no fabric of fic- 
tion could be called complete, is one 
of the sweetest, purest, most shimmer- 


ing and shining of its kind. Molly is 
indeed not an ideal heroine; if Mr. 
Wister has failed in any particular it 
has been in the portrayal of this 
woman’s. character, but towards the 
end even Molly makes a good impres- 
sion, and by her surrender to the fond 
lover’s onslaughts of love and her sub- 


“ BY HIS SIDE THE GIRL WALKING AND CHEERING HIM FORWARD" 


From ‘‘ The Virginian” 
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The Virginian 


sequent mariage with him wins our 
forgiveness for all former shortcom- 
ings. 

Mr. Wister once said in an address 
upon novel writing that “intensity of 
life’ and “imagination” were the first 
and important requisites of the novel- 
ist. In his own work he demonstrates 
the value of these gifts. That he him- 
self has seen life in all its many phases, 
that he has observed carefully, inter- 
estedly, and finally put to use in an ac- 
curate form the results of these obser- 
vations, we know from the people that 
carry out his story; that he also pos- 
sesses rare imaginative qualities we 
know from the distinctive character- 
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Mrs. Eustis is a daughter of the 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, and in this 
novel she has drawn the political and 
social life of the capital at Washington 
with brilliant and emphatic touches. 
The story is somewhat sensational in 
outline, but the generally clear, chaste 
style that is one of its most distinctive 
characteristics raises it to a literary 
plane at least commendable, although 
the tone throughout has a more or less 
melodramatic understrain. 

The tale hinges on the inordinate 
ambition and calculating unscrupu- 
lousness of a successful politician, and 
deals with his marriage (one made for 
convenience), with his unfaithfulness 
to his wife and the manner in which 
the character of the latter becomes 


istics of his plot, from his methods of 
developing it and of carrying it on to 
a successful issue. 

His style lends much of value to his 
work. Terse, spirited and forceful, it 
gives the picture in a word, it enforces 
the scene in a phrase, it interprets a 
personality in a sentence. No minute, 
unnecessary details detract from the 
impress of the idea, no roundabout ec- 
centricities of expression confuse and 
blur the general aspect. The language 
is simple, it is succinct and direct, it 
goes to the point with a force that en- 
forces and a power that secures per- 


manency of effect. 
Quentin MacDonald. 


MANNING 


warped through the discovery of her 
husband’s infidelity. 

Mrs. Eustis makes a penetrating 
psychological study in the portrayals 
of both her hero and heroine. She is 
bold and daring in her sweep of 
strokes, she sketches fearlessly and 
forcefully and brings out the picture, 
life-like and effective. The plot, too, 
displays power of invention and origi- 
nality of construction, while the entire 
work shows an intimate knowledge 
with American political life and a close 
touch with the social life of Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Eustis has much of the 
masculine in her methods; her work 
would indicate strength, originality 
and keenness of perception. 


THE SPENDERS 


“The Spenders” is pre-eminently an 
American book. American in name. 
American in bigness. American in 
crudeness. American in fearlessness, 
but most of all American in a great 
tender-heartedness, that comes out into 
the sunshine without fear, and with 
joyousness. 

“The Spenders” is a Western book 
with the breadth and freedom of the 
West, and brings out the differences of 
the three generations in the true Amer- 
ican way. 


First is the hardy toiler, the pioneer, 
who hews out the path. Second, the 
organizer—living fast, spending fast, 
dying quickly. Third, the man who 
has done for, and for whom doing is a 
matter of inclination rather than neces- 
sity. 

It is with him that the book has most 
to do, though the kindly, unvarnished 
grandfather in the background sheds 
a soft light over the whole picture and 
gives it tone through his life, which 
illustrates one of his quaint remarks, 
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the “difference between a great man of 
wealth and a man of great wealth.” 

With the father dead, the young 
folks—son and daughter — begin to 
reach out in the natural way for things 
they have not, and for ways to spend 
their millions. 

The mother, belonging to a genera- 
tion that had learned indifference, or, 
as the writer more fitly puts it, had 
learned the “wisdom of abolishing 
preferences,” and submits to her fate 
without interest or elation. 

The West was rude, desolate, de- 
pressing to the son, and he longed to 
be free from its assertiveness and 
crudeness. Soon they are plunged 
into New York life—that rich, heart- 
less set, made up of Englishmen with 
titles and without money, or scruples; 
of Americans who recklessly hazard 
their wealth, greedily devour their 
friends, and then with insolent assur- 
ance look down upon them from their 
unholy height. 

Fortune-hunting pursued so un- 
blushingly and so unremittingly, led 
the son to say to his sister, “With all 
this talk about marrying for money— 
I’m beginning to feel as if you and I 
were a couple of White Rabbits out in 
the open with all the game laws off.” 

Such and a city with its shames laid 
bare made the old backwoodsman ex- 
claim to a New Yorker: “He thinks 
God’s own country is a little strip of 
an island with a row of well-fed folks 
up and down the middle and a lot of 
hungry folks on each side. Mebbe he’s 
right. I’ll be bound it needs the love 
of God.” 

The fascinations of stock specula- 
tions, the guile the old man used to try 
the young one, and how he was lured 
back to the West are well told. And 
what “The Spenders” lacks in beauty 
of style and elegance of expression it 
makes up in reality and action. 

The third generation speculates and 
loses, as he supposes, everything. 

He accepted things as the West does 
people. He was not afraid, and reached 
out in the true American way, devout- 
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ly believing what he sought he would 
find. How men do things, not how 
they think or dream them, is forcibly 
shown—and the feeling takes posses- 
sion of you that in the general economy 
of things we all count, and with this 
inward force driving outward you go 
to work. 

In this the third generation is shown 
the pluck and grit, the hope and cour- 
age of the first and second, with an 
added poise and readiness to grasp de- 
tails that creates a stimulating atmos- 
phere. 

The third generation, too, finds the 
real love, which the first and second 
were contented to do without, because 
they knew nothing about it. 

When we see the well-trained, world- 
ly girl, who thinks his fortune gone, 
put her face on his bosom with a sweet 
sigh of peace we know the conflict is 
over, that life henceforth will be for 
them a march and not a battle, and that 
there is nothing hard which she must 
face alone. We believe, too, that, 
which “The Spenders” shows, that 
hunger and cold are easy to endure, 
and that the real anguish comes in suf- 
fering that the world knows not. And 
we know that ‘“‘Avice” is not the only 
one who demands from life more than 
it is possible to get from it; nor is she 
the only one in whose bosom the nat- 
ural instincts and the trained desires 
battle. 

Well for the world if all women like 
this heroine gave their husbands “such 
love as makes them know they are 
men, and dare all great deeds to show 
." 

These are the wives who cry “I 
never knew rest before. I can’t re- 
member when I haven’t awakened to 
doubt and worry and heart-sickness, 
and now it’s peace.” 

So ends “The Spenders”—written, 
as the prologue sets forth, to bring 
men back to mother earth—picturing 
the “hills like stairways to heaven,” 
showing how “men, like the grain of 
the corn fields, grow small in the hud- 
dled crowd.” 

Kate Blakiston Stillé. 
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THE STORY OF MARY MacLANE 


This is a book to create an instanta- 
neous sensation. The mere fact that its 
author is but a girl of nineteen years 
of age and yet entertains such posi- 
tively morbid views of life and all per- 
taining to life is sufficient to arouse the 
interest of the world near and far. 
Notoriety, at least, if not the exalted 
fame for which she craves, will un- 
doubtedly be the portion of this 
warped-souled creature, Mary Mac- 
Lane. For warped-souled she surely 
is. Hers is either a case for a special- 
ist on nervous disorders or it is a 
psychological problem that up to the 
present time has not been equalled. 

Mary MacLane, from her own por- 
trayal, is a child of the far West. Her 
home is a little mountain town nestled 
snugly down amid some of nature’s 
most potently effective charms, a town 
enviably environed, but possessing no 
opportunities for satisfying the ambi- 
tions of a bright, intelligent, ambitious 
girl, and ambitious without limit is 
Mary MacLane. Yet instead of im- 
buing herself with the beauties of the 
natural world around her, instead of 
learning from the hills, the woods and 
the exquisite music of the waters,this 
lesson of life’s sweet joyousness, this 
girl, now almost a woman, has per- 
mitted the poison of insatiable longing 
to eat away the luscious fruit of her 
natural soul, and with the shrunken 
core now worries out existence in the 
dreams of what she would have herself 
to be. 

Great is the man who can gracefully 
adapt himself to his surroundings. 
Greater far would be Mary MacLane 
had she accomplished a pleasant, con- 
tented life among her native kinsfolk. 

But no, the seed of that deadly ego- 
tism, of that rank dissatisfaction and 
discontentment, was there, and its pos- 
sessor, by reading books most calcu- 
lated to engender and increase it, by 
continuous thought and brooding over 
it, and by courting the solitude of her 
own distorted meditation, has worked 
herself into a state now seemingly bor- 


dering upon insanity. The almost un- 
precedented egotism with which she 
asserts her unique genius, the scorn 
and contempt with which she looks 
upon her immediate fellow-beings, the 
confidence with which she awaits glory, 
is almost hideous, though in some de- 
gree pitiable, to contemplate. 

Mary Maclane is, after all, but a 
type, an exaggerated type, and in her, 
many inhabitants of small, isolated 
towns and villages will discover their 
counterpart. From them she may ob- 
tain the sympathy she so craves, but 
from the world at large the spreading 
of her name will bring but ridicule 
upon her. For her reading and medi- 
tations have deprived her of the acute 
sense of right and of the realization of 
wrong. ‘They have deprived her of 
faith and made her an atheist; they 
have raised her so high in her own 
estimation that she can no longer value 
herself at a reasonable valuation. As 
a result she unblushingly steals and as 
unblushingly confesses it; she is blas- 
phemous and sacrilegious; she is con- 
temptibly egotistical. Of her soul little 
remains; her “young woman’s body” 
she worships. She is sensual, grossly 
absorbed in things primarily material ; 
she is sentimental, and her sentimen- 
tality has taken the odd turn of spend- 
ing itself upon so poor a subject as the 
devil. Feeling that her hope for fame 
can in all probability never be realized, 
Mary MacLane hopes next, expects 
next, happiness ; happiness unalloyed. 

For this happiness she waits, believ- 
ing that the “Devil” will bring it. Miss 
MacLane has evidently been a devotee 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, but the pure- 
mindedness of the latter is absolutely 
missing in Mary MacLane’s document 
of her life. In form only does she 
evince similarity to her truly artistic 
prototype, and that form is but a poor 
imitation. Byron, too, is a favorite 
with Miss MacLane. His wild eccen- 
tricities appeal to her perverted mind. 
In short, her entire book is the out- 
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pouring of a mutilated soul; it pos- 
sesses intensity, but this intensity is 
displeasing, inasmuch as it is both 
blasphemous and vulgar in its expres- 
sion. 


WISE AND WITTY SAYINGS FROM “MARY 
MAC LANE.” 
Nothing is of any moment in this 


world without the love of human be- 
ings for each other. 


Fame is indeed benign and gentle 
and satisfying. But happiness is some- 
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thing at once tender and brilliant be- 
yond all things. 


Truth is Love, and Love is only 
Truth, and Love is the one thing out 
of all that is real. 


There’s but a tiny step between the 
great and little, the tender and the con- 
temptuous, the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous, the aggressive and the humble, 
the paradise and the perdition. 


Genius, apart from natural sensitive- 
ness, is prone equally to unreasoning 
joy and to bitter morbidness. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN 


“A Pasteboard Crown” is a novel 
that deals with life on the stage—and 
off ; and is written by an author thor- 
oughly qualified to speak upon her 
subject. Miss Morris, by reason both 
of her experience as an actress and her 
skill as a novelist, has succeeded in 
writing an engrossingly interesting 
book, withal, it must be confessed, an 
almost painfully depressing one. On 
laying it down, which one does not do 
till the last page is turned, one has 
hardly the heart to be glad that it was 
written. It leaves behind it an unfor- 
tunate impression of gas-flare, of tin- 
sel, of insufficient ventilation, that op- 
presses the reader almost as if with 
the actual physical presence of the 
same. The motives of the book are 
melodramatic; they possess that un- 
reality which in a skilful drama some- 
how manages to delude the spectator, 
but in a novel rarely succeed in being 
convincing. The book shows, as one 
would expect, intimate knowledge of 
stage life—its pains and rewards; its 
tawdry splendors, its cheap infidelities, 
its cynical pathos; but it fails to give 
us keen individualities as expositors of 
these well-studied facts. There is, in- 
deed, one ray of healthful light, one 


note that does not waken discordant 
echoes on the mental ear; one unim- 
peachable motive in the attitude of 
the actor-manager and hero of the 
story toward the professional career of 
his protegée, its heroine. His own 
once pure vision of his art as a teacher, 
an inspirer ; of himself as the exponent 
of a power for good, has long faded 
into the light of this common, money- 
getting day. He has come to choose 
his plays for their box office qualifica- 
tions. But he determines that this girl, 
whom he creates as an actress and 
ruins as a woman, shall learn naught 
of the commercial aspect of her art; 
and to this motive he remains true 
throughout the book—and his life, 
since they both terminate at the same 
time. She, on her side, has become an 
actress, impelled, almost as much as 
through her love for her art, by the 
goading of unbearable poverty at 
home. And forthwith, in a fashion un- 
known to most young actresses whose 
biographies we have read, or heard of, 
she is starred as Juliet by the ruling 
actor-manager of the day. Such a leap 
into the glare of the footlights, front 
centre, is only to be accounted for by 
a sudden passion on the part of that 
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same actor-manager, who plays Romeo 
to her Juliet; and this, in fact, is the 
theme of the novel. It works itself out 
to a tragic close, through the instru- 
mentality of several other members of 


the Shakespeare cast, and a rather im- 
pressive use of the opal superstition, 
which is said to be especially ripe 
among members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Ie. Tie 


“| WILL PLACE THE CROWN UPON YOUR HEAD," SAID THE ACTOR-MANAGER ; ‘ ONLY PROMISE 
NOT TO REPROACH ME WHEN YOU FIND FOR YOURSELF THAT IT IS ONLY PASTEBOARD!”" 


From ‘‘ A Pasteboard Crown” 
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JUDITH’S GARDEN. 


Every lover of flowers will find 
Judith’s garden a place of perfect hap- 
piness. This garden is a most enchant- 
ing spot, a veritable Paradise. It is 
a place in which to rest and be glad, 
a nook in which to be quiet and to let 
the soul grow. The flowers bloom 
there as we should hardly expect them 
to do in an earthly garden,—the very 
loveliest flowers: 

Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and 
take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets 
dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in his strength” 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that these flowers grow and bloom 
without having a great deal of care 
bestowed upon them. Judith, the rul- 
ing spirit of the garden, spends hours 
of loving work upon it, and she de- 
serves the success which she wins. It 
does one good to meet her, for she is 
a lover of nature, and lives so close to 
that which she loves, that, in her so- 
ciety, one forgets the narrowness of a 
petty life, and breathes for a time a 
freer, purer air. Judith’s husband 
calls her “unique,” and he is certainly 
right, for her great passion for flowers 
enters into her whole life, in such a 
way as to make her very different from 
most women. She spends nearly all of 
her allowance for flowers; she sows 
her spring hat in primrose seeds, mign- 
onette and sweet peas. She prays that 
a good dressmaker may arise to clothe 
her material body, and a milliner, who 
will trim hats at a low cost, so that 
she herself need not sew, but can spend 


her time in her garden. She says that 
perhaps this seems an_ irreverent 
prayer, but that she has found “that 
everyday things asked for in trust are 
granted as quickly as great blessings.” 
So Judith lives in her garden like a 
happy, irresponsible child, but some- 
how she manages to make many sad 
persons happy by her flowers, and 
everyone loves her. It does one good 
to hear her speak of her feeling for 
nature and nature’s King. Describing 
her emotions on one occasion she says: 
“Somehow my soul grew very near to 
God, and presently my spirit began 
the complaint of prayer. I felt like a 
child telling its father of the tangled 
threads of life, and begging him to 
pull them straight again. * * * A 
mighty love for the whole universe 
welled up in me. I felt that I was 
among the few chosen to be lovers of 
nature; and since I was such an ardent 
lover, why be troubled about lesser 
things ?” 

There is another character beside 
Judith and the garden. There is 
Judith’s assistant, Pat, a queer little 
Irishman, who also cherishes in his 
heart a passion for flowers. Pat is as 
unique in his way as Judith is in hers. 
He is always saying the drollest things, 
and his humor adds no small charm 
to the book in which Judith tells of her 
garden. Judith likes him very much, 
and when he says, “Shure, God took 
any ould scrapin’s to make an Irish- 
man; an’ he picked out a face for him 
as homely as a goat’s,” she contradicts 
him, and tells him that “some have 
souls that shine right through their 
faces.” This is true of Pat, for his 
heart is good and kind, and much 
pleasure and benefit can be derived 
from the simple old man in Judith’s 
garden. fs. &. 
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BYLOW HILL 


One merit that is especially promi- 
nent in this small book is the absence 
of historical fact. For once we have 
merely a love story set among the hills 
and woods of old New England, and 


acters subjective. The people think, 
speak and act according to the set laws 
of the universe; the story unfolds and 
gradually develops by natural pro- 
cesses from these same thoughts, 


INDEED IT WAS CLEAR THAT TO GO AWAY WOULD BE UNFAIR 


Copyright, 1902, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


the author’s greatest efforts have been 
expended on the characterization, 
which presents subtility of touch, re- 
markable gift of insight; and skill and 
power in method of execution. The 
plot has been made objective, the char- 


From “ Bylow Hill’’ 


words and actions. The result is a 
deeply complicated study of mankind 
and of mankind’s attributes, a study 
derived not from lengthy argument 
and discourse on the psychological 
anatomy and wearisome, speculative 
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contemplation, but from an interpreta- 
tion of qualities by an observation of 
deeds. 

The character of Arthur Winslow 
might seem to have been modeled from 
that of Othello; in basis it is almost 
parallel, though it loses much, to be 
sure, in intensity and virile strength, 
and involves a fundamental moral 
weakness that does not belong to the 
great prototype. The marital victim 
of Winslow’s appalling jealousy is, in 
Mr. Cable’s book, a rather less colorful 
reproduction of Desdemona, while, to 
continue the comparison, we find the 
Iago of the drama lacking, and his 


ee 
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“FATHER "’ LAUGHED THE DAUGHTER, “ISN'T THIS RATHER YOUNGISH ?”’ 


Copyright. 1902, by Charles Scribner's Sons 
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place filled by a noble, lofty purposed 
friend of an almost ideal character, 
Thus it is that the cause for the 
hero’s madness originates in the sus- 
picion of his own heart and is not born 
of insinuation craftily inocculated 
from without. 

Mr. Cable has accomplished a strong, 
clean and satisfying piece of work in 
that class of fiction which might be 
called “novels of character delinea- 
tion,” and though one misses in his 
book the delightful invention of inter- 
esting plot, yet one cannot feel the time 
passed in the perusal of ‘** Bylow Hill,” 
by any means wasted. 


From “‘ Bylow Hill” 
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BRINTON ELIOT. 


“Brinton Eliot,’ From Yale to 
Yorktown, is a new Revolutionary ro- 
mance, by James Eugene Farmer, and 
in perusing its pages we are brought 
into familiar relations with such men 
as Hale, Arnold, Franklin and others 
prominent in the War of Independ- 
ence. 

It is a book worthy of special men- 
tion, in that while it naturally deals 
to a large extent with the history of 
that period, yet it is written in so 
bright and attractive a manner that it 
cannot fail to hold the attention of the 
reader to the end. 

The first few chapters are devoted 
to life among the students of Yale 
College, in the year 1770, and intro- 
duce to the reader Brinton Eliot, son 
of a New York merchant, and hero of 
the tale. 

After leaving college Brinton goes 
to sea in one of his father’s vessels, 


and after cruising about for about 
two years arrives in France, where he 
hears for the first time of the rebellion 
of the American colonies against the 
3ritish rule. He immediately offers 
his ship to Franklin, who loads it with 
ammunition and clothing, and sets sail 
for America, despite the efforts of the 
British Ambassador to the contrary. 
Arriving in New York, he joins the 
Continental army and takes part in all 
the important battles of the war, be- 
ing present at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

Intermingled with this is a charm- 
ing love story, which, while it does not 
constitute the main thread of the nar- 
rative, is yet just enough to give zest 
to it. Of the multitude of Colonial 
tales that have been published recently, 
“Brinton Eliot” will, without doubt, 
compare favorably with any. 


TWO TALES OF JUDEA 1N THE TIME OF CHRIST 


“The Days of the Son of Man” pre- 
sents the life of Christ in a somewhat 
unique and interesting form, evidently 
designed for a novel, but in reality be- 
ing little more than a new expression 
for certain chapters in the gospels. 

Mrs. Rhone’s endeavor has been to 
picture Christ from a point of view 
contemporary with his own time rather 
than to draw him from retrospective 
impressions, and to a large measure 
she has succeeded. Dogma and creed 
have no place in the volume; the per- 
sonality of its chief character is his- 
torical, not religious, in basis, thus 
giving the book a quality that will 
doubtless appeal to a wider circle of 
readers than would a purely Biblical 
story. 

One of the most noteworthy fea- 
tures of the work is the originality 
with which the author has contrived 
to lend new interest to old and well- 
known facts by placing them in novel 
settings and giving them deeper and 
more pronounced coloring. 


For instance, in the scenes of Christ’s 
temptation by the. Devil Mrs. Rhone 
has represented the tempter as being 
first a shepherd who had witnessed the 
announcement of Christ’s birth, and, 
secondly and thirdly, two of the wise 
men who had come to worship the 
Child from afar. 

The book is not one to interest ab- 
sorbingly from the start to finish; the 
story element is not sufficiently in evi- 
dence, but it is a clear, unprejudiced 
exposition of the chief events in the 
Drama of the World, and as such it 
deserves a respectful greeting. 

* * * * 


The second book, “The Gospel of 
Judas Iscariot,” is exceedingly clever, 
both in design and execution. It is 
written in autobiographical form, 
Judas himself being the narrator. In 
an attractive and entertaining manner 
Iscariot tells the story of his life from 
his boyhood up to the betrayal. Many 
incidents in his personal career, inci- 
dents with which the world in general 
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is not familiar, are here set down and 
the character of the man himself de- 
picted as essentially worldly, though 
not avaricious and not treacherous, as 
it is usually pictured. 

Judas attempts to exonerate himself 
from blame in the betrayal, arguing it 
to be but a fulfillment of the divine 
law and contending that it was an 
honor to him to be the chosen one. He 
is convinced of a high place in Heaven, 
and his suicide is but a means of has- 
tening the eternal happiness. Though 
we are somewhat skeptical concerning 
this view of the matter, yet the novelty 
makes it worthy consideration and 
provides us with a premise upon which 
we have perhaps never before worked. 

Still, the character of Judas as here 
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presented, introspectively, is in nowise 
admirable, and, save for one or two 
slight incidents, does not inspire us 
with either compassion or approval. 
The egotism of the man is too evident 
to permit of pity, while the view which 
he takes of his mission is one not easy 
to accept. 

The chief failing in the work is its 
atmosphere of modernity. Mr. Bald- 
win puts prophecy into the mouths of 
his characters that is slightly incon- 
gruous; he gives them attributes that 
do not usually exist in people associ- 
ated with those times of which he 
writes. But on the whole he has man- 
aged an ingenious tale, original, strik- 
ing and colorful. 


AN INTERESTING PORTRAYAL OF JAMES V OF SCOTLAND 


Mr. Robert Barr’s chief character- 
istics are masculinity of touch, almost 
feminine grace, purity and tenderness 
commingled with boyish enthusiasm, 
spontaneity and generally permeating 
humor. 

“A Prince of Good Fellows,” the 
new volume from this clever writer’s 
pen, is a collection of short stories, al- 
though it forms such a complete whole 
and bears so manifestly on a common 
subject that in perusal one really loses 
sight of the fact that they are sup- 
posed to be so many separate tales. 

James V of Scotland, brave, chival- 
rous, generous-hearted, impulsive and 
full of delightful strategy, with a 
mania for wandering about his king- 
dom incognito, is a character worthy 


the role of hero in any novel or drama, 
and Mr. Barr’s extended knowledge 
of new and interesting incidents in 
connection with the life of this youth- 
ful monarch, his knowledge of many 
small events which are here so enter- 
tainingly presented, makes it impossi- 
ble not to enjoy the work in its en- 
tirety. The picture, too, of Scottish 
life represents a triumph in emphasis 
and realism, as well as in art, for Mr. 
Barr has distinctly an art of his own; 
he appeals to us, he awakens our sym- 
pathies, he holds us throughout his 
book, while the charm that always at- 
taches itself to tales of bonny Scotland 
is accentuated by his rare individuality 
of mood and expression and his per- 
sonal power to please. 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS 


Unfortunately, this is another colo- 
nial tale. But for that fact, we might 
consider it one of the best novels that 
have appeared during the past six 
months. As it is, a full measure of 
praise may be accorded “Hearts Cour- 
ageous” for its choice of theme, its 


method of treatment, its execution and 
its splendid characterization. 

Most critics consider character- 
sketching the most important element 
in a novel. The work that contains 
people—people actual, alive, and inter- 
esting—is the work that will make the 





Hearts Courageous 


strongest appeal to readers at large. 
Therefore “Hearts Courageous” bids 
fair to enjoy a widespread popularity 
inasmuch as it presents active, soulful, 
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it rests on a high plane morally, is 
lofty in tone and in spirit, is true to 
the best instincts of the race. No 
warped personality, but a nature 
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‘*COLONEL TARLETON, OF THE BRITISH LEGION, AT YOUR SERVICE ”’ 


human types of mankind. Humanity 
in divers guises appears in this clever 
drama. Yet, notwithstanding the va- 
riety, it omits the vulgar and the base; 


From ‘‘ Hearts Courageous "’ 


broad, strong, magnificently propor- 
tioned, created Armand and the beau- 
tiful Anne; not a hardened cynic, scep- 
tical of man’s every virtue, but a wo- 
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man, sympathetic and sweetly human, 
conceived and penned this exquisite 
little love-play. 

After characterization comes con- 
struction and invention. Here, too, 
Miss Rives has made her powers felt. 
She has worked out a plot replete with 
incident, with novel and interesting 
situation and with striking culmina- 
tion of action. There is swiftness of 
movement, well-marked development, 
with now and then a truly dramatic 
point attained, such as in the scene of 
Armand’s betrayal. 

In setting, in description of environ- 
ment and in the placing of scenes Miss 
Rives has achieved a most commenda- 
ble success. For two years, we are 
told, she has been making a thorough 
and exhaustive study of Revolutionary 
Philadelphia. The knowledge thus 
acquired has served her most admira- 


bly in giving a forceful, well-colored 
background to her novel. Philadel- 
phia in ’76 stands before us in vivid 
reality ; the excitement, the frantic ex- 
citement of July 4th, when “there was 
tumult in the city, in the quaint old 
Quaker town,” is picturesquely and 
emphatically reproduced. 

“Clang!” The great bell in the dome 
above spoke suddenly. ; 

We can almost hear it pealing forth 
the first note of liberty. 

“Clang !” 

The sound rang out again, and with 
its music mixed a vast roar of voices that 
penetrated from the streets. “Clang!” an- 
other brazen-throat took it up, and “They 
sign! They sign!” came in a shout that 
shook the building. 

“Clash! Clang!” 

All the steeples in Philadelphia were 
shouting to one another now. 

The great sundering was accomplished. 
That hour a nation was born—out of the 
clamor of bells, out of the hearts of men. 


THE SUITORS OF YVONNE 


There is much in this exciting ro- 
mance to remind one of Stanley Wey- 
man’s absorbing French tales. Who- 
ever Rafael Sabantini may be, and as 
yet we seem unable to discover, he or 
she has the “knack” of developing stir- 
ring situations and of producing cli- 
maxes of dynamic forcefulness. In 
form, the work presents but little orig- 
inality of idea. The hero is another 
adventurer, gifted with unusual skill 
in sword-play and, as is frequently the 


case in tales of this kind, he tells his 
own story. His exploits are indeed 
thrilling and sometimes nigh impossi- 
ble, yet withal he possesses a fascinat- 
ing peisonality, while the love story 
that forms the basis of the story is full 
of beauty and tenderness. 

The author writes in a swift, strong 
and simple style that admits of no flag- 
ging in interest and that bears the 
events along with a smoothness and 
rapidity altogether irresistible. 


MISS PETTICOATS 


Miss Petticoats herself, the proud, 
pretty maiden of the Harpoon, the 
grandchild of the sea, the countess in 
reality, is the one, sole excuse for the 
being of the book that bears Agatha 
Renier’s odd but attractive pet name. 

There is an interesting peculiarity 
connected with the authorship of this 
small romance. Dwight Tilton, we 
learn, is but a pseudonym chosen by 
the publishers to represent two modest 
Bostonian newspaper men, who are 
here entering the fiction field for the 


first time, and whose proper identities 
have not as yet been revealed. That 
they are clever men we doubt not; the 
way in which they have combined 
beauty, vivacity and depth of soul and 
from the composition have moulded so 
winsome a girl and impelling a woman 
as little Miss Petticoats is ample proof 
of the fact. Though nothing further 
be accomplished by “Dwight Tilton” 
for the world of the novel, yet will we 
remember that composite personality 
by this, that it has created a heroine 
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Miss Petticoats 


‘WITHIN A YEAR YOU WERE ALL 1 HAD”’ 


unique and charming, one worthy con- 
templation and deserving sincerest re- 
gard. 

We are not particularly impressed 
by the beginning of the book. The cry 
of the mill mob, piteous though it be, 
is not likely to greatly prepossess the 
general reader. Not till the scarlet 
skirt and the face that accompanies it 
appear upon the scene do we become 


From ‘‘ Miss Petticoats "’ 


really interested, but after that all goes 
smooth, straight to the end. 

The plot is clearly defined, but not 
complicated or stuffed with events; 
now and then an overdose of detail 
renders the reading of some several 
pages irksome, but, taken all in all, the 
novel is commendably executed, with 
a meritorious degree of interest and a 
rather skillful method of characteriza- 
tion. 
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THE FOOL 


The “fool” is a fool that is not a 
fool. Indeed so human, so appealing 
does he prove that we forgive Mr. 
Carson all the other little failings and 
shortcomings that spread themselves 
throughout his work. 

The character of Hester Blair was 
the only warrant for Mr. Carson’s con- 
tinuation in the field of novel writing ; 
by virtue of his delineation of the 
“fool” he may still earn a small meas- 
ure of praise from the wide circle of 
present-day novel readers. The plot of 
the present tale, the general methods 
and the characterization as a whole, can 
at best be regarded but as mediocre. 
The style employed can at best be con- 
sidered but crude and unfinished, with 
amateur written in almost every line. 
The only passages worth serious con- 
templation are a few of the meditations 
of the “fool” himself. Into the mouth 
of this erroneously termed creature 
the author has placed some bits of truly 


wholesome, beautiful philosophy, but 
the effect of these few utterances is 
quite “snuffed out” by, first, the heart- 
lessness, then the silliness of the hero- 
ine and the treachery and weakness of 
the hero. Nannie is a poor specimen of 
girlhood, and speaks ill for Mr. Car- 
son’s knowledge of the sex. Betty is 
an improvement, but insipid even at 
that. The writer is decidedly more at 
home when dealing with Uncle Dave 
and with Lem. 

The subject is badly chosen. The 
country girl with stage aspirations is 
an old figure in the annals of time; the 
city villain who beguiles her has be- 
come stereotyped. Mr. Carson’s most 
sensible work appears when he kills 
them both off. Better, undoubtedly, 
than “Hester Blair” is the piece of 
work in the aggregate, but the better 
has far yet to reach ere it in any de- 
gree reach the semblance of best. 


AMOR VICTOR 


This is a mean between “Ben Hur” 
and “Quo Vadis,” with a decided lean- 
ing toward the latter. Once more we 
are afforded a view of the vast pano- 
rama of Christian persecution in those 
early days of the faith. The scenes 
are laid in the time of Domitian; the 
places are Ephesus and Rome. The 
drama thus environed is massive, 
startling, blood-curdling—a Vesuvius 
in eruption. The pages reek with 
gore, and with gross and awful sensu- 
ality. From their pages are emitted 
the long, terrorized screams of ruined 
women, of dying martyrs; they are al- 
ternately illumined with the beautiful 
faith of John, the implicit trust of his 
followers, and darkened with the lust 
of the Romans and with that malig- 
nant monstrosity of an Emperor, Do- 
mitian. Rome in the worst days of 
her degeneracy, Rome staggering on 


down to destruction, is not new to the 
pages of fiction. The doomed citv has 
been forcibly depicted by numerous 
authors. It is sufficient praise to say 
that Mr. Kenyon’s version can hold 
its own with any other existent; while 
the deeply-colored love story is not 
surpassed even by that of Lygia and 
Vicinius, and the latter surely is a less 
lovable and less human hero than is 
the Parthian Arsaces. Arsaces is the 
mortal Hercules; he is all passion, 
all fire, all wonderful magnetism! 
Hestia is the pure angel spirit of the 
story, the lofty soul that with the no- 
bility of John lends the throbbing re- 
ligious element to the work. The 
Greek Aria is the ideal heroine, the 
woman of the novel. The whole is a 
piece of tapestry woven in startling 
colors—impressive, vivid, and effect- 
ive. 
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IN THE EAGLE’S TALONS 


Yet another crime, or attempt at 
crime, is now to be laid at the door of 
the First Consul of France, than whom 
no other character of history or fiction, 
it is admitted, can have had more, or 
more contradictory, estimates placed 
upon his character and deeds. This 
time it is Sheppard Stevens who en- 
lightens us with a conception of the 
Man of Destiny, hardly a new concep- 
tion, indeed, but one in the nature of 
corroborative testimony—of Napoleon 
the lover, the pursuer and devourer of 
women. It is not a pretty picture, but 
it forms the theme that gives title 
to this book. However, though, this 
phase of the story is predominant in 
the name the novel bears, yet there 
is another phase, more pleasing, less 
familiar, that occupies a large part of 
the book, and portrays a delicate, a 
quite idyllic little love-tale. The slen- 
der thread that joins the two fabrics of 
the novel is one of relationship, in this 
wise: Louis Lafreniére, coureur de 
bois, of the province of Louisiana, de- 
scendant of a pre-revolutionary noble 
house of France, quarrels with his 


LAFITTE OF 


This is a swiftly-moving tale that 
centres about Jean Lafitte and his 
unique and adventurous life during 
the French Revolution and the War of 
1812. The unusual love that existed 
in the heart of this noble Frenchman 
from childhood on through life for 
Napoleon Bonaparte forms an inter- 
esting fact upon which to hinge a ro- 
mantic story. 

The scenes are laid in France, Lou- 


dainty and most elusive sweetheart, 
and as a fillip to that natural depres- 
sion of spirit commonly known to over- 
take young men at such trying crises 
of their career, journeys to France in 
search of his cousin Adrienne, a fair 
young woman bereft by the revolution 
of her mother and friends, and im- 
poverished by the levelling process 
then under way in regenerated France. 
Louis not only finds his cousin, but is 
the means of rescuing her from the 
talons of the “Eagle,” who behaves 
himself in a fashion most unbecoming 
a royal Bird. Adrienne returns with 
her cousin to Louisiana, where a recon- 
ciliation is effected between the long- 
ing lover and his now less tryingly co- 
quettish lass, and the tale ends mer- 
rily—even if poor Adrienne does seem 
to be receiving scant recompense for 
her uncomfortable experiences. As a 
piece of writing, the book is worth the 
perusal ; if only for the witchery of the 
love scenes between Lafreniére and his 
shy Marie, which are not unlike water- 
colors in the lightness and tenderness 


of their love and touch. 8.8. 


LOUISIANA. 


isiana and the island of Martinique, 
and the descriptions of the latter are 
most timely in view of the recent de- 
struction that has brought Martinique 
to the front in the drama of the world. 
Miss Devereux is a clever writer, sure 
of her historical data and gifted with 
facility of expression. Her book has 
a true French air and evinces vivid- 
ness of imagery and emphasis of re- 
ality. 


THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION 


Herein are depicted two opposite 
types of man. Gordon Wise is the 
talented musician who forgoes his 
musical ambitions to the winning of a 
fortune; Paul Hemming is the gifted 
artist who, with the courage of his 
convictions, sacrifices wealth and pros- 


pects to become a devotee of his 
chosen art. How money-getting per- 
verts the character and stifles love and 
domestic happiness forms the chief 
theme of the book. 

Mr. Sullivan has managed a careful 
presentation and delineation of charac- 
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ter; he has deduced more than one ex- 
cellent lesson from the collected ma- 
terials. The value of a lofty aim, and 


of the stability of purpose to carry one 
upward to it, is strikingly shown. The 
loss of that aim, the absence of that 
persevering power, bring inevitable un- 
happiness; the retaining them means 
lasting joy. “Hold fast to that which 
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thou hast,” saith the preacher. Ah! 
if Gordon Wise had but obeyed that 
admonition how many years of intens- 
est sorrow would have been spared the 
beautiful woman who shared his life! 
The book is a clear, accurate picture 
of New York life and society. It is 
one of the American novels. 


THE RUSSELLS IN CHICAGO 


This clever and amusing tale has 
just been concluded in the “Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” and now appears in 
book form. Though hardly a brilliant 

S S 


story, yet it possesses a commendable 
degree of merit in plot, characteriza- 
tion and general literary expression. 
The mistakes of a cold Boston woman, 


“SHE WILL NEVER FORGET HER FATHER’S PERPLEXED LOOK” 


From ‘* The Russells in Chicago"’ 





The Russells in Chicago 


introduced in the warmth of Chi- 
cagoan society, her failure to adapt 
herself to her surroundings until 
brought to a sudden realization of the 
loss of her husband’s love and her 
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speedy measures to recover this last, 
with ultimate success, afford an oppor- 
tunity for situations and scenes of a 
highly interesting order. 


THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM 


This is another of Mr. Fergus 
Hume’s well-known mystery tales, and 
it presents some fresh, original touches 
that make it wholly delightful to the 
lover of intricate detective stories with 
thrilling plots. 

Mr. Hume’s work has a dime-novel 
air that baffles the reader who seeks 
only for fiction on an elevated plane, 


but it has also a power and grasp of 
interest that obliterates all other con- 
siderations and impels close, uninter- 
rupted perusal. “The Crimson Crypto- 
gram” consists of a labyrinthine plot, 
cleverly worked out and culminating 
in a pretty love story that makes for- 
givable the sensational character of the 
main portion of the book. 


THOSE BLACK DIAMOND MEN 


At this opportune moment Wm. F. 
Gibbons publishes his new _ book, 
“Those Black Diamond Men,” graph- 


“Those Bleck Diamond Men”’ 


ically portraying the life of the anthra- 
cite coal miner with all its perils and 
hardships. The book is not sensa- 


Copyright, 1902, Fleming H. Revell Company 
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tional, but gives us a startling, realistic 
picture of the lives of these men of 
every race and clime, who spend their 
days in the depths of the earth, in 
order that they may obtain the ordi- 
nary necessities of life. When the 
coal mining industry began to thrive 
vast hordes of foreigners flowed into 
the coal regions, and English became 
an almost unknown tongue in the 
streets of the straggling towns, where 
rival nationalities had their “Little 
Italies,”” New Hungaries,” etc. 
Among this cosmopolitan popula- 
tion the moral need was even greater 
than the physical. Freed from the 
restraints of strong paternal govern- 
ments, the impulse of the peasant pop- 
ulation ran to license. Liberty was 
threatened with anarchy, the laws were 
held in contempt, and, as Mr. Gibbons 
puts it, “The lawlessness of Klondike 
prevailed in the heart of a Christian 
civilization.” This many-sided life, 
the author, after fifteen years’ experi- 
ence among the heterogeneous people, 


has depicted, with great insight and 
dramatic power, and at the present 
time, when these very men are battling 
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against their oppressors, the book can- 
not fail to attract wide attention, and 
will without doubt be a revelation to 
many. mm &. 


W. F. GIBBONS 


A NOVEL THAT IS FRAGRANT WITH THE PINES 


“Myra of the Pines” is a complete 
and agreeable surprise. Our keen dis- 
appointment in Mr. Viele upon the ar- 
rival of “The Last of the Knicker- 
bockers”’ is amply compensated in the 
delight that cannot but be experienced 
during the perusal ot this latest vol- 
umn. To begin with, the entire atmos- 
phere of the work has a freshness, a 
delicacy and daintiness that must needs 
appeal to any lover of the beautiful. 
The scenes are laid in a pine forest, 
and every page is redolent with the 
agreeable and fascinating odor. The 
vast woodland of tall and ancient trees, 
the soft, smooth carpet of shining 
needles interspersed with cones, the 
huts nestled snugly down within the 
pleasant shadows, the bright, witty 
girl who flits here and there like a 
playful sunbeam, the impractical, po- 


etic mother and the dreamy, scientific 
father—surely the whole forms a pic- 
ture worthy the most skillful painter’s 
brush. 

And Mr. Viele has proved himself 
quite equal to the occasion. Not only 
has he drawn with clever, persuasive 
strokes and filled in with harmonious, 
appropriate color the scenes upon the 
canvas, but he has breathed upon it all 
a spirit, an all-pervading spirit, that 
sighs with the winds in the pine-tops, 
that rustles with the tread of light feet 
on the woodland needles, that throbs 
with the soul of man, thus nobly, thus 
beautifully environed. 

There are no subtle, psychological 
problems presented, no intricate char- 
acterizations; the people in the little 
drama are diverse in attributes, but in 
nowise extraordinary or complicated. 





A Novel That is Fragrant With the Pines 


They inspire us with simple pleasure; 
they do not call upon our best thought 
faculties to interpret them. In fact, the 
book, taken generally, is pure, poetic 
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and replete with charm, and to those 
who read for recreation it will prove 
one of the most acceptable stories of 
the season. 


OLDFIELD 


This neighborhood story is too 
dainty a bit of work to be classified 
chronologically with the growing rem- 
iniscent fiction of the first half of the 
last century; it is literature, as “Our 
Village” is literature, and, in its own 
way, the “Window in Thrums.” Nor 
is it all daintiness, all pastel and fragile 
old china, for there is strength in it as 
well, the deep strength of character, 
the tempering and purifying of man 
by the fires of life, which burn in the 
quiet old village as steadily, if with far 
less crackle, as in the busy marts of 
man. 

Miss Judy is a permanent addition 
to the gallery of portraits of prim, old- 
fashioned, adorable old maiden ladies 
known to Anglo-Saxon fiction, just a 
bit amusing in the eyes of a younger 
generation, but of too fine a flower of 
womanhood, the perfected result of an 
older social system and older social 
ideals, to be denied indulgent affection 
and respect, they are so dependent in 
their pathetic self-reliance, so brave in 
their little battle of life. 

The ruin the Civil War brought to 
the South gave this character a place 
in American literature; New England 
has known and appreciated her, and 
the older England across the sea. 
French artists have done homage to 
her qualities with all the resources of 
their graceful skill; the sentimental 
German heart has enshrined her. She 
lives in ‘Oldfield,’ the most lovable, 


but not the only character of a quiet 
neighborhood, for it is the great merit 
of this book that all the neighbors it 
portrays are worth knowing, clearly 
individualized, presenting life in its 
many phases on the miniature stage of 
a Kentucky village in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

First the players, then the play. The 
early chapters of this book are neces- 
sarily somewhat in the nature of short 
character studies, but gradually their 
connection becomes perceptible, the 
thread grows stronger, the interest 
widens and deepens—the depth is true 
strength, in the Judge—and, while the 
admirable character studies are carried 
on with undistracted insight, the read- 
er has the additional interest of a 
“story.” There were poor gentlefolk 
in the South before the war; of these 
are the people in this book, children 
and grandchildren of Revolutionary 
sires, whom Virginia sent forth to set- 
tle the wilderness of Kentucky. 

An old world story, this, of a quiet 
corner of the New before it took its 
flight, a good story to read, with peo- 
ple in it whom to know and to under- 
stand means to be a little better, and 
certainly a little wiser, than before. And 
on account of its fine, mellow quality 
we readily forgive the book a certain 
leisureliness of narrative, a seriousness 
that never relaxes into the sparkle of 
humor. 

—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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SUMMER 
oe es § 


The poets come not in strong num- 
bers during these warm days in late 
June. Only three small books of verse 
have found their way on this month’s 
lists. Of these the poems of Mr. Rob- 
ert Underwood Johnson are perhaps 
the most significant. They come ar- 
rayed in such guise as attests to the 
commendable taste of the printer, and 
the daintiness of the cover is in nowise 
greater than the daintiness which 
characterizes the songs within. 

Mr. Johnson is a poet. Sometimes, 
*tis true, he is forced to strain his 
capabilities ; for instance, when becom- 
ing too ambitious he takes up a sub- 
ject that promises a popular hearing 
rather than affords an opportunity for 
giving play to his own thought. When 
writing of the works of Emerson or 
Browning we note the evident effort 
that has been expended upon the com- 
position, and we realize an artificiality 
that is not one of Mr. Johnson’s in- 
trinsic qualities. 

The volume now under consider- 
ation contains the best poems from 
the author’s two former books, “The 
Winter Hour” and “Songs of Lib- 
erty,’ together with numerous other 
verses now appearing for the first time. 
In passing through these various 
poems, whose wide range of theme 
evinces unusual versatility on the part 
of the writer, we become convinced 
that the best work is contained under 
the head, “Poems of Heart and Soul.” 
In this section Mr. Johnson displays 
his characteristic mastery of technique, 
simplicity and charm of style and wide 
scholarly knowledge. But more im- 
portant than this, he displays that 
which is missing in many other por- 
tions of his work, namely, complete 
sincerity of feeling, and a throb of soul 
power that illumines every line. 


POEMS BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON—THE HERMITAGE 
AND RANDOM VERSES—ARMAGEDDON. 


Listen :— 


Who longs for music merely longs for 
love, 
For Love is music, and no minstrel needs, 
Save his own sigh to breath upon the 
reeds 
From heart too full, and—like the adoring 
dove 
That cooes all day the darling nest above, 
Content if hour so happy hour succeeds— 
Nor morning’s song, nor noon’s rich silence, 
heeds, 
Nor the old mysterious evening whispers of. 


But when the voice is echoless, the hand 
Long empty, then, O wedded harp and 
flute, 
Remind us Love’s eternal, not Time’s toy. 
O, vial, at whose brink of pain we stand, 
Love in thy muted anguish is not mute, 
But thrills with memory’s new-remem- 
bered joy. 
And again— 
Thou seekest, “Where is Heaven?” Oh, 
Love, ’tis where 
Thou shalt be, though thou be in hell. 
“And what is hell?” O, darling, ’t were 


_ to dwell 
In highest heaven and thou not there. 


The remaining two volumes of verse 
are “The Hermitage and Random 
Verses,” by Dayton Ervin, and “Ar- 
mageddon,” by Valentine Brown. The 
first comprises some thirty-five short 
poems on various topics. A number of 
these are lofty in conception and musi- 
cal in expression. A few are weak, 
another few are merely prose dressed 
up in meter. “The Man Without the 
Hoe” is a kind of antipode to Mr. 
Markham’s “The Man With the 
Hoe,” with an entire lack of the force, 
intensity and prophetic utterance 
which belong so essentially to the lat- 
ter. 

“Armageddon” is an epic that be- 
trays the influence of Milton and, to 
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some degree, evinces a similarity to 
Ovid. For so pretentious a theme and 
style the poem really deserves com- 
mendation; it is high-spirited, even 
vast in tone, and while it falls far short 
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of the magic touch of the great blind 
poet’s genius, yet it maintains a dig- 
nity, a measured tread throughout, 
that speak at least of talent on the part 
of the composer. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC—GEORGE ELIOT—THE 


AND HISTORY TRUE NAPOLEON--SPANISH LIFE—THE ScoTCH-IRISH. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DRAMATIC CRITIC 


The general public will, in all prob- 
ability, be disappointed in Mr. Austin 
Clapp’s book of “Reminiscences.”’ The 
popular belief that the newspaper critic 
enjoys an enviable intimacy with ac- 
tors and theatre life will lead many to 
anticipate an Olympian feast of pleas- 
ant and amusing anecdotes, but as a 
matter of fact Mr. Clapp has never in- 
dulged in close acquaintanceship with 
players, and in consequence his work 
is more that of a spectator who has 
viewed with impartiality from among 
the audience than that of a frequenter 
of the greenroom. 

In truth, this fact makes his work 
all the more valuable, inasmuch as we 
obtain an unprejudiced view from one 
to whom dramatic criticism is not a 
mere personal opinion modified by 
blind idolatry of the subject, but to 
whom it is an art, an art that discrimi- 
nates upon the finest, most subtle 
points, an art that admits of the escape 
of no detail of correct pronunciation, 
enunciation, voice production, gesture 
or of facial expression. 

The work deals mostly with actors 
now dead, and for this reason the 
seeker for:an interpreter of current 
dramatic life will find nothing in it to 
satisfy him. Vivid and complete as 
are the pictures given of William War- 
ren, J. L. Toole, C. J. Mathews, the 
elder Sothern, Salvini, Booth, and 
Adelaide Neilson, together with nu- 
merous others, yet the intense interest 
that the present-day theatre-goer at- 
taches to contemporary favorites is 
lacking, and the entire book is adapted 


more to the pleasure of the serious 
contemplator of dramatic art. The 
chapter on Henry Irving is particular- 
ly fine, although particularly severe as 
well. 


Mr. Irving, as has been succinctly said, 
can “neither walk nor talk.” Amazing para- 
dox—of which “the time” now “gives 
proof”—that the most successful and culti- 
vated of English actors shouldnot have mas- 
tered the rudiments of his art! Whatever 
the explanation or apology there may 
be, the fact remains, and its enormity can- 
not be gainsaid. He has been on the stage 
the larger part of his life, and yet he has 
not learned how to sit, stand or move with 
the ease, repose, vigor and grace which are 
by turns or all together appropriate to at- 
titude or action; and, worse even than this, 
he does not know how to speak his own 
language. He has many lucid intervals of 
elegant motion and pure speech—trebly 
exasperating as a demonstration that his 
faults are not the consequence of utter 
physical incapacity—but he can never be 
quite trusted with his legs, his shoulders or 
his tongue for five consecutive minutes. 
His ungracefulness is bad, but, as was just 
now implied, it is a venial fault in compari- 
son with his atrocious enunciation. If there 
were such a crime as lingua-matricide, Mr. 
Irving would have suffered its extreme 
penalty long ago; for night after night he 
has done foul murder upon his mother 
tongue, 


which is a clever and unique way of 
discussing Mr. Irving’s numerous 
mannerisms. 

Mr. Clapp has written in a terse, clear 
style suited to the critical and thought- 
ful mind; he is succinct and, though 
by no means exhaustive, is sufficiently 
copious to produce an entirely satis- 
factory effect. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


This book, small in proportion to 
most volumes of its kind, constitutes 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s contribution to 
the “English Men of Letters’’ series, 
edited by John Morley. Biographies 
and works of criticism written in a 
concise, compact form, yet covering 
fully the chief and essential points, 
comprise a portion of modern litera- 
ture that under present circumstances 
can scarcely be dispensed with. Now, 
when the public has become a reading 
public, now when literature past and 
present has become the province not of 
the scholar merely, but of the laity as 
well, these works that familiarize the 
reader with the incidents of the life 
proper and with that more subtle and 
elusive subject, the personality of a 
great author, are both acceptable and 
in demand. Wherefore, this series, 
which gives into the hands of learned, 
well-read, cultured men the task of 
taking up, one by one, the various 
English writers of note. 


“George Eliot” is a fair sample of 
the work that has been done, and we 
hope that it is a fair sample of the 


work yet to be done. Mr. Stephen, as 
always, has been clear, systematic and 
brief as possible, authentic, unpreju- 
dicedly critical and in completest sym- 
pathy with his subject. The early life 
of Marion Evans is concisely told; the 
middle and later life is related with 


rare insight into the soul of the wom- 
an, that woman, so masculine in her 
endowments. To each of her greatest 
works a chapter has been devoted, and 
here Mr. Stephen has displayed best 
his exquisite judgment and critical 
faculty. Working on the premise that 
the works of George Eliot are synony- 
mous with the character of the writer, 
that from an earnest, exhaustive con- 
templation of the novels can be gained 
a clear picture of the woman and her 
attributes, Mr. Stephen has dived deep- 
ly into the deep recesses of “Adam 
Bede,” “Romola,”’ “Daniel Deronda” 
and the rest, and from the results of 
his research deduced the inmost per- 
sonality of the author. Then briefly 
glancing at the events and phases in 
the unique private and domestic life 
of this most unique of women, Mr. 
Stephen rounds out his figure until we 
have George Eliot in life-like propor- 
tions before us, even to the power and 
influence of that magnetic force that, 
generated in her vast spirit, must have 
emanated from her person. When fin- 
ished the work we experience a feeling 
of complete satisfaction—satisfaction 
with the accuracy of the contents, with 
the style of the writer and with the 
valuable results and pleasure of pe- 
rusal. We are justified in waiting 
eagerly for the next volume in this 
valuable series. 


THE TRUE NAPOLEON 


In his preface to “The True Napo- 
leon,” Mr. Charles Josselyn sufficiently 
indicates the object and scope of his 
book. “It is not my purpose,” he says, 
“to write a life of Napoleon; this vol- 
ume is simply a compilation of anec- 
dotes and opinion incident to himself 
and his times, and, like J. T. Headley, 
author of ‘Napoleon and His Mar- 
shals,’ I pretend to no originality ex- 
cept that, like him, I have grouped 
what I believe to be interesting facts 
already given to the world and have 
used without any hesitation any reli- 


able author that could help me.” Fur- 
ther on Mr. Josselyn, while admitting 
the blots on the ’scutcheon, says that 
it is his object solely “to present the 
pleasant and noble side of Napoleon’s 
character.” This is rather at variance 
with the title. If we are to know the 
“true” Napoleon, we must have the 
bad and the good without suppression 
or extenuation, and Bonaparte is far 
too complex a subject to be studied 
from one point of view only. But 
whatever his intention, Mr. Josselyn 
has admitted into the body of his book 





The True 


quotations from original authors which 
show forth the freakish, and, at times, 
unlovely traits which the Emperor un- 
doubtedly possessed. It is from these 
striking contemporary pictures that we 
get a better account ot the personality 
and habits of the hero of Austerlitz 
and the founder of the First Empire 
than we possess of any of the illus- 
trious men of the past. 

Mr. Josselyn has worthily filled the 
office of compiler. Such an office is 
usually looked upon as an humble one; 
but to sift out and arrange thousands 
of facts requires more than mere pa- 
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tience and industry; it means intelli- 
gence, a sense of proportion and power 
of combination, especially when the 
book is intended for the general reader. 
The present volume, however, has a 
definite place to fill. It will be useful 
to those who, while desiring to know 
something of Napoleon, have not the 
time or inclination to read the large 
biographies. It is a beautiful specimen 
of the printer’s art, is bound with ex- 
cellent taste, and the illustrations are 
superbly done. The artistic features 
will make the book a notable addition 
to the library. A. S. Hf. 


SPANISH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


“Our European Neighbors” series 
has proved a most efficient and suc- 
cessful one. Thus far each volume 
has been all that could be desired in 
the way of a comprehensive and con- 
cise picture of life in the various na- 
tions of Europe, ancient, medizval and 
modern. 

The present volume, penned by Mr. 
Louis Higgins, is written in a clever, 
chatty style that at once captivates the 
reader and gives him a deal of valuable 
information in a form so attractive as 
to lose all semblance of dryness or te- 
dium. Spain, as a land holding forth 
the very cream of scenic charm and 
beauty, is a comparatively new discov- 


ery to the ordinary traveller. There- 
fore, the country and its people are less 
known to the world than are the coun- 
try and people of any other of its near- 
by neighbors, which fact makes this 
small book of Mr. Higgins’ especially 
worthy of acceptance. 

In it are set forth the main topo- 
graphical features of the land in pas- 
sages of rare description, while the 
peasants and the townsfolk are por- 
trayed in vivid colois. 

A chapter on Portugal by Mr. Eu- 
gene Street furnishes an additional 
feature to the work, making it one of 
goodly interest and of no mean worth. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH 


These two volumes testify at least to 
the author’s loyalty to his own ances- 
try, even though they may excite con- 
troversy concerning the large claims 
he makes for the influence of the 
Scotch-Irish and their descendants in 
the United States and its government. 

Numerically, the people of the Scot- 
tish race born in the North of Ireland 
comprised about “one-fifth of the total 
white population of the American col- 
onies at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. They furnished,’ Mr. Hanna 
continues, “more than one-fourth of 
Washington’s generals and more than 


one-half of the leading officers of the 
Civil War on both sides, as well as a 
large proportion of the leading states- 
men of the country since 1776, includ- 
ing one-half the Presidents, a majority 
of the great editors, three-fourths of 
the great inventors and a large propor- 
tion of the judiciary of the Federal 
courts.” 

Upon these statistics the author pro- 
ceeds in the first part of the work to 
give a general outline of the part taken 
by men of Scottish descent in the his- 
tory of American politics and affairs, 
and to establish his conclusions that 
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liberty of speech and conscience was 
definitely accomplished within the col- 
onies by men of Scottish blood and 
faith. 

But original as these theories may 
be, they form but a small part of the 
interest of Mr. Hanna’s volumes. The 
close and careful study of Scottish 
o1igins and history, the religions and 
social factors of an early date derived 
from the chief contemporary records 
of the period, and finally the account 


of the emigration and settlement of 
the Scotch and Scotch-Irish in Amer- 
ica in the seaboard colonies, and nota- 
bly in Western Pennsylvania, are the 
features which give Mr. Hanna’s work 
a peculiar interest to the historical stu- 
dent and the general reader, who may 
also be enabled to trace his own de- 
scent from this sturdy race through 
one of the many thousand names pre- 
sented in the complete index given. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION 


Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, of 
the chair of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Interpretation in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, sets out with a 
theory to maintain that among the 
modern Arabs and Syrians are to be 
found “the sources of primitive Sem- 
itic religion.” In the pursuit of facts, 
he spent three years in journeying 
through Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Sinaitic Peninsula. Before all this, 
in preparation for his duties as an in- 
terpreter of the Bible, he had spent 
four years in study under the direction 
of the eminent scholar, the late Profes- 
sor Franz Delitzsch. 

The book which is the direct result 
of the professor’s special investigations 
is entitled “Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day.” It cannot fail to interest 
students of origins, as well as those 
who do not care to carry their research- 
es further than the usages connected 
with the Jewish religion as recorded in 
the Old Testament. It contains a de- 
scription of manycustoms of thesesim- 
ple, primitive peoples which have come 
down from the most antique times. Our 
guarantee for this must be the “tenac- 


itv with which the Oriental mind, if 
left to itself, holds that which has al- 
ways been.” Civilization has as yet 
affected these Arabs and Syrians but 
slightly, if at all, and so the deductions 
are that the superstitions, the customs 
and practices prevailing among them 
have come down from time immemo- 
rial. ‘These embrace their conceptions 
of God, and the relations existing be- 
tween God and man; the idea of sacri- 
fice—its institutions, significance and 
place; high places and sacred shrines, 
vows, festivals, priests and “holy 
men.” 

The book is very fully illustrated, 
and several appendices add to its inter- 
est. More than one allusion is made 
to Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s mono- 
graphs of Eastern travel and Biblical 
research. Notwithstanding the un- 
questionable value of the information 
stored between the covers of this book, 
the crude literary style, the ill-digested 
matter, the frequent repetitions, de- 
tract in no small degree from the inter- 
est which naturally belongs to the sub- 
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THE BOER FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


To the increasing literature of the 
South African conflict, Mr. Michael 
Davitt adds a volume under the above 
title. Mr. Davitt is best known by his 
connection with the Irish Land 
League, and as a bitter antagonist of 
the British Government. At the be- 
ginning of the Boer war he resigned 
his seat in Parliament and went to 
South Africa for the purpose of study- 
ing the conditions there. Nearly all 
of the material of this book was col- 
lected and practically written on the 
spot. Hence the author speaks in 
many places as an eye witness, and for 
his facts regarding matters outside his 
own observation he has relied upon the 
information supplied by the leaders of 
the Boer side. 

The volume treats of the prior his- 
tory of the South African Republics, 
the causes of the war, and a very full 
description of all the military and po- 
litical events connected therewith 
down to March, 1902. Maps and 
profuse and very good illustrations en- 
hance the value of the book, which is 
undoubtedly the most powerful pres- 
entation of the war from the Boer 
view that has yet been written. As 
readers have already followed Dr. 
Conan Doyle with the British army 
through the various campaigns, to say 
nothing of the books of innumerable 
war correspondents, so we may now 
have the somewhat novel sensation of 
watching the bearded men of the veldt 
as they lie among the mountains 
watching the approach of Buller’s 
army toward Colenso, and as_ they 
patiently await in the darkness the 
coming of the unfortunate ‘Block 
Watch” at Magersfontain. It is all 
very thrilling and picturesque, and one 
cannot read these pages without being 
moved to admiration for those stern, 
rude fighters who have humbled the 
pride of the English army. 

The weak part of the book is found 
in the political views, expressed with 
a vehemence which, while no doubt 
highly gratifying to the enemies of the 


English government, will impair their 
value seriously with any disinterested 
person who seeks only to know the 
truth of the matter. Broad, sweeping 
denunciations of English law, society, 
customs, policy and everything else 
that is English, are apt to make one 
look with a wary eye on a writer who 
manifestly sees but one side of the 
shield. In stating the causes of the 
war Mr. Davitt does not give all the 
facts. There were mistakes and mis- 
understandings upon both sides, and if 
the English government really wanted 
war, the alacrity of the Boer challenge 
showed pretty plainly their eagerness 
for the fray. Of course, Mr. Davitt 
will not admit this. All the blame, 
according to his view, rests upon Eng- 
land, and the Boers simply took up 
arms in defense of their homes and 
liberties. Readers who have studied 
both sides will not agree with this 
dogmatic style of settling the dispute, 
nor will they be inclined to endorse 
Mr. Davitt’s opinion that the Boer 
States represent a better social type 
than that of England. 

The author is very earnest, unques- 
tionably sincere, but his logic does not 
command confidence. In his first 
chapter he rails at the critics who 
would judge the Boers by the stand- 
ards of States which have enjoyed 
freedom for hundreds of years. The 
30ers, he contends, have only had fif- 
teen years of independent existence, 
dating from the London Convention 
of 1884. “It is as if a child of tender 
age were denounced and cited for pun- 
ishment because he had not developed 
the personal strength of a Sandow or 
the mental equipment of a Herbert 
Spencer.” And then he goes on to 
show how in many things this “child 
of tender age” excels the English na- 
tion, and ends his chapter with an 
elaborate parallel between England 
and the Boer States, in which all the 
points are in favor of the latter. 
Surely, if this be true that the Trans- 
vaal is so far ahead of a nation of the 
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first rank in civilization, it is not un- 
fair to judge it by “the codes and 
standards of States hundreds of years 
in the enjoyment of freedom.” It 
would be easy to point out other flaws 
in Mr. Davitt’s argument did space 
permit, and this one is mentioned 
simply to illustrate the character of 
the political reasoning which runs 
through the book. 

It is, perhaps, a very hard thing to 
detach one’s self from prejudice and 
look clearly at the facts as they are. It 
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is harder to do this, when one is bur- 
dened with views diametrically op- 
posed to the social system into which 
one has been born. Sincerity is often 
mistaken for truth, and though Mr, 
Davitt has written a book which is 
interesting by its clear and flowing 
style, it is not such a book as will 
be reckoned an impartial and authori- 
tative history of the war between 
Great Britain and the South African 
Republics. A. S. &. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 


It was at first intended to issue a 
series on “Philosophy in its National 
Developments” and to make the pres- 
ent volume one of that series. But the 
project was abandoned, notwithstand- 
ing which this work on Scottish phi- 
losophy was deemed necessary and 
worthy consideration. 

The Scots genius is, as the world 
knows, one peculiarly favorable to the 
study of philosophy. Numerous great 
thinkers have sprung from the nation, 
among them some of the most signifi- 
cant in the world. It is with these 
various men, these vast minds, as it 
were, that the author deals in his dis- 
cussion of the development of philoso- 
phy in Scotland. 

In the structure of the edifice, the 
thought of each man has formed a 
building stone in itself. These stones 
have not been placed together and the 
whole erected at one time therefrom, 
but each has been added to each at va- 
rious intervals along the centuries, thus 
gradually raising up the pile. 


Among the builders who have con- 
tributed to the structure were, fore- 
most, Frances Hutcheson, David 
Hume, Thomas Reid, George Camp- 
bell, Thomas Brown and many more. 

To each of these eminent philoso- 
phers Mr. Laurie has devoted a chap- 
ter, setting forth briefly the biographi- 
cal data, then discoursing at greater 
length upon the system of philosophy 
as constructed by each, upon its indi- 
vidual value and the value that it con- 
tributed to the development of the na- 
tional system. 

The work has been put into a con- 
cise, well-ordered form, and the whale 
subject, in all its departments, viewed 
in the light of modern knowledge and 
more recent thought. The result is a 
modern, complete, opportune work 
that possesses a value for the special 
student and presents a comprehensive 
discussion of an important subject to 
readers at large. 


SHAKESPEAR 


Mr. Hazlitt appears somewhat bold 
in thus ruthlessly shearing the name 
of the great master of its final “e.”’ But 
Mr. Hazlitt is naturally bold, and his 
tendency in this direction has never 
been more fully displayed than in his 


new work, “Shakespear,” wherein the 
audacious author treats of the world’s 
supreme dramatist in a manner at once 
unique and startling. The book world 
reeks beneath its burden of a multi- 
tude of volumes that deal with Shakes- 
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pear. But, barring some very few ex- 
ceptions, these numerous discussions 
are all more or less unsatisfactory. 
For the most part, in fact, they consist 
either of gross flatteries or of unpar- 
donable denunciations. They are, as 
it were, the pitted forces of Shakes- 
peare’s admirers and enemies, and in 
them his works are alternately praised 
unconditionally or reviled mercilessly ; 
his personality is alternately that at- 
tributable to an archangel and that 
worthy the less attractive form of a 
semi-demon. 


Happily, Mr. Hazlitt has not con- 
tributed an addition to this stock of 
extremes. He has contrived some- 
thing more in the nature of a mean. 
Not that he is less susceptible to ordi- 
nary prejudice than any other creature 
of the kind, but his indubitably keen 
perceptions, unclouded by an over- 
whelming and unreasoning enthusiasm, 
have permitted him to view things 
common-sensibly and with clear eyes, 
rather than through the glasses pro- 
verbially rose-colored. Wherefore he 
has undauntedly broken down the bul- 
warks of tradition and fearlessly pro- 
mulgated his own opinions, seemingly 
heretical, but in reality respectful, with 
all the due respect of one who ad- 
mires thoroughly the good, but is not 
too blinded by that admiration to per- 
ceive the weaknesses. 


For instance, Shakespear’s habit of 
leaving his work unrevised is known 
the world over; notwithstanding, this 
custom of his, censured by opponents, 
has yet been mangled into almost any 
sort of virtue and sign of extraordi- 
nary genius by his faithful disciples. 
Mr. Hazlitt wisely says of it: 


“The critical rejoinder of Johnson, that 
it would have been well if Shakespear in- 
stead of never blotting a line, had blotted a 
thousand, is in narmony with the persua- 
sion of many who peruse the plays and 
poems, especially the sonnets. Taking the 
heavy aggregate. there is an abundance of 
passages which might have been revised, of 
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lines which might have been cancelled, of 
phrases which have the air of having been 
insufficiently considered.” 


It is the best of Shakespear that Mr. 
Hazlitt appreciates; it is the best he 
tells us that has made the whole seem 
of such transcendent merit. 

Mr. Hazlitt does not discuss the va- 
rious plays at any length; he quotes 
comparatively little. His aim has been 
to furnish authentic biographical data 
and from known facts to interpret the 
man Shakespear in a rational, unexag- 
gerated manner. The only name that 
he uses in comparison with the Strat- 
ford poet is that of Montaigne. Be- 
tween the English dramatist and the 
French casuist, he discovers an intel- 
lectual affinity. Mr. Hazlitt censures 
Shakespear’s tendency to farce, but he 
qualifies the censure by adding that the 
poet “makes noble amends by giving 
us some of the most beautiful and 
captivating lyrics in the language, me- 
lodious productions which we may be 
sure, charmed Elizabethan audiences 
at least as intensely as they do us in 
the book at the present hour.” He 
furthermore accuses him of borrow- 
ing, of picking up and making use of 
every apt word or phrase that chanced 
to come his way. To the Bacon- 
Shakespear controversy a chapter is 
devoted, and, as may be expected, Mr. 
Hazlitt takes his stand on the Shakes- 
pearean side. 

The entire work is logical and 
scholarly, hardly designed for the gen- 
eral reader, but in nature adapted to 
the use of the Shakespearean student 
and follower. Mr. Hazlitt’s style of 
writing, it is true, is hardly commend- 
able. He is prone to redundancy and 
exceedingly fond of long, intricately- 
wrought sentences, that wind and in- 
terwind and present many difficulties 
to facile understanding. But for the 
wealth of ideas and the high plane of 
authenticity his work must needs en- 
rich the mighty temple, Shakespeare- 
ana. Ouentin MacDonald. 
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THE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton has 
long been conceded the leadership 
among clever writers of animal life. 
But charming and profitable as we 
have ever found his tales to be, yet we 
have discovered a peer in Professor 
Charles G. D. Roberts, who has just 
issued a volume of short stories en- 
titled “The Kindred of the Wild.” 

In general substance Professor Rob- 
erts’s sketches remind us forcibly of 
those contained in “Lives of the 
Hunted,” but the style of the former 
possesses a poetic touch and a vivid- 
ness of scenic imagery that has in no 
case been equalled by that of the lat- 
ter. Professor Roberts brings to bear 
upon his work a wide knowledge at- 
tained through thorough and exhaus- 
tive research both among all works of 
science in connection with his subject 
and among works of purely literary 
character that contain matter suitable 
for illustration or dilation of the fund- 
amental fact. 

The child may be amused and at the 
same time instructed by these little 
stories that tell so interestingly of the 
inhabitants of the American wood- 
lands ; the young girl and boy may de- 
rive unalloyed pleasure and much 
profit through the reading of the same, 
while the older man and woman finds 
in them a useful diversion from the 
monotonies of everyday existence. 


To the special student the volume 
will prove valuable as a work of refer- 
ence; to the general reader it will af- 
ford an opportunity for obtaining im- 
portant information and the satisfac- 
tion of agreeable perusal as_ well. 
There is a light, a breeziness and an 
out-of-door atmosphere to the work 
that entice and refresh. There is a 
spontaneity and gentle humor that sat- 
isfy and please. It is study clothed in 
garments so lovely and so appealing as 
to obliterate any hint of dullness or of 
hardship. The habits of the wild rab- 
bit, of the lynx, of the porcupine, of 
the moose are all herein contained, sci- 
entifically irreproachable, yet in so 
non-technical, so simple, comprehen- 
sive and delightful a form as to seem 
merely amusing and pleasant bits of 
fiction. Mr. Seton usually names his 
subjects; Mr. Roberts does not, but he 
endows them each with a distinctive 
personality that makes its way felt in 
every one of the three hundred and 
seventy-four pages of the work. And 
as in a novel, he works up about each 
member of this forest kindred a little 
tale of simple plot but unflagging in- 
teresting power, with elaborately em- 
bellished environment and _ almost 
poetic form of expression. It is a 
book for all who would know their 
animal friends and kindred. 


THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS 


No topic of the modern world is of 
more vital interest than that presented 
in this volume, and no man is better 
qualified to discuss it in its various 
bearings than Mr. Carnegie. It is true 
that the essays at hand are all reprints 
from magazines and various periodi- 
cals, widely read on their first appear- 
ance, but they lose nothing of their 
point and interest, rather emphasize 
the value of their counsels, in being 
thus gathered in available form for 
the instruction of the young man en- 
tering upon the life of business, the life 
wherein Mr. Carnegie is such a con- 
spicuous success. 


The following titles indicate the 
scope and purpose of the most import- 
ant among these essays, which may be 
divided into two groups: To the first 
belong “The Road to Success,” “The 
A, B, C of Money,” “The Common 
Interest of Labor and Capital,” “Thrift 
as a Duty,” “How to Win Fortune,” 
“Wealth and Its Uses,’ ‘‘Business.” 
This group contains certain broad 
rules of conduct and indications of 
method applicable to all men and fit- 
ting every situation in life. 

In one group of essays he discusses 
in more concrete form the various 
branches of industry and trade which 
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claim so much of the business effort 
and energy of the most successful men 
in the United States to-day—‘Anglo- 
American Trade Relations,” “Steel 
Manufacture in the United States,” 
“Oil and Gas Wells” and “Railroads 
Past and Present.” 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Car- 
negie offers the best of advice, and 
illustrates it largely by his own phe- 
nomenal career. In looking backward 
over this career, however, the reader 
sees, perhaps more clearly than the 
author, and may attribute success as 
much to Mr. Carnegie’s temperament- 
al optimism and other qualities, which 
were born within him, not made, as to 
his volition and conscious purpose. 
For despite the poet, a man’s fortune, 
oftener than not, does lie in his stars, 
not in himself, and given this tempera- 
ment of cheerful zeal, it would be diffi- 
cult to link it to failure. This cheerful 
outlook upon life and its hard circum- 
stances dominates the volume, season- 
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ing with humor what would otherwise 
be a dull sermon, while the autobio- 
graphical note imparts a vivid interest 
and redeems from the commonplace 
advice occasionally trite and familiar. 
Taken as a review of the life of a 
business man, of the difficulties to be 
overcome, and as an example of the 
necessity of presenting a “shining 
morning face” to the world, the vol- 
ume cannot be read without quicken- 
ing the efforts and uplifting the aims 
of every young man who seeks to put 
money in his pocket by fair means, and 
to use it with discretion and justice. 
The writing of these essays has been 
an agreeable one to the author, evident 
in the spirited humor, the generous 
complaisance and the charmingly col- 
loquial tone which pervades them. The 
volume is in line with Mr. Carnegie’s 
broad philanthropy, and is an import- 
ant supplement to his munificent gifts 
for the education of the people. 
—-Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE WORLD OF MAYA 


by Washington Van Dusen. 


Twas morning, and the rosy skies looked 


own 
To touch the Himalayan snows with fire; 
And I with Coomra scaled the mountain’s 
crown 
To find its view the summit of desire. 


“Eternal hills!” I mused upon the height,— 
“Where are they now?” And straightway 
then and there, 
The adept made a pass before my sight, 
And slow the peaks dissolved upon the 
air! 


I seemed to tread the great abyss alone, 
Above—beneath—around, the earth with- 
drawn ! 
Then slowly, surely ’round my worldless 
throne 
The Himalayan hills began to dawn. 


He ao aly “Again the mountains climb the 
hese the clouds take on their golden 
gleams, 
Again the veil drops o’er your earthly eye 
And Maya holds you in her world of 
dreams!” 


“Seek not without to find the path of life, 
But oat within the one real world to 
nd! 


Without is care and pain, and doubt and 
_strife— 
Within is peace—the Heaven born of 


mind.” 


“Look yonder where the walls of cities rise 
Upon the vale of Cashmere’s glorious 
plain; 
Yet every wall but shuts life’s larger skies 
And hides the heavens from a house of 
pain.’ 


“O pupil! stay with us among the hills, 
And breathe the Brahm’s emancipating 
air! 
Leave all the vales below where pleasure 
fills 
The empty cravings of its vast despair!” 


“It is not life to crave the world’s poor gain, 

To day by day add to thy hoard and 
store; 

Each want but brings an added sense of 


pain, ce : ; 
Desire but multiplies desire the more!” 


“O dare to tread thought’s everlasting hills! 
Eternal life begins when thou canst see 
The Path,—O stay where Brahm’s new life 

instills, 
And breathe the airs of Immortality !” 
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Henry Harland was born in New 
York in 1861, and is the son of Mr. 
Thomas Harland, of Nor- 
wich, who was famous in 
his time as a lawyer and 
also as a mathematician of 
remarkable ability. Henry Harland 
studied both at New York College and 
at Harvard. At the age of 19 Mr. 
Harland went to Europe, residing at 
Rome and London, and from there, 
under the name of Sidney Luska, he 
published several stories of Jewish 
life, with which he was familiar from 


Henry 
Harland 


HENRY HARLAND 


having been brought up in the Jewish 
quarter of the city—indeed, so inti- 
mate is his portrayal of Jewish char- 
acter and customs in such books as 
“As it is Written” and “The Yoke of 
Torah” that many have concluded 
that he himself was of Hebrew origin, 
whereas he is of New England stock 
and the godson of one of America’s 
foremost poets and men of letters, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. In London 
he became connected with the famous 
monthly, Yellow Book, and its young 


Book News 


school of genuine litterateurs and art- 
ists. Though many of Mr. Harland’s 
early books had considerable sale at 
the time, it was not until the publica- 
tion of “The Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” 
two years ago, that it was discovered 
by the critics and by the public that he 
was not only a writer of good stories, 
but that he had learned to convey those 
stories in English that would give 
them immortality as types of the lan- 
guage of the finest “letters” of to-day. 
It is this characteristic which gives 
such value to the light love story, ““The 
Cardinal’s Snuff-box,” and to the short 
stories, “Grey Roses.” His new book, 
“The Lady Paramount,” has just been 
issued. 

The early life of Mary Anna Hal- 
lock was passed at Milton-on-the- 
ie Hudson, the homestead of 
Satheck her father’s family for gen- 
ake erations. She was educated 

at a private school at home 
and at the ‘Poughkeepsie Female Col- 
legiate Institute,” where she received 
her first lessons in drawing from Miss 
Margaret Gordon, and then went to 
live in New York in the family of a 
cousin, while she studied art at the 
School of Design in Cooper Union, the 
only place at that time where a girl 
could get an art education. Here she 
worked and studied under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Rimmer, and under the 
tuition of Mr. W. J. Linton. She soon 
chose for her specialty book illustrat- 
ing, and after a little study had an op- 
portunity of drawing for Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. the illustrations 
for several gift books, and she also 
contributed full-page pictures to Har- 
per's Weekly. 

In 1875 she married Mr. Arthur De- 
Wint Foote, a young engineer, whose 
work lay in the Western country. 
Their first “station” was Almaden, 
California, and her letters home were 
so bright and interesting that they 
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were soon issued in book form with 
the title, “A California Mining Town,” 
illustrated, of course, by the author. 
Then came her first real novel, “The 
Led-Horse Claim,” which won imme- 
diate recognition for the young author- 
artist. This has been followed by a 
number of Western stories and novels 
for grown-ups, and a collection of 
stories for children entitled “The Little 
Fig-Tree Stories.” Her latest work, 
“The Desert and the Sown,” has just 


been issued. 


Mr. Aaron Dwight Baldwin has 
been a resident of Chicago for nearly 
thirty years. He began life 
as a lawyer, but soon turned 
to literary work. While 
“The Gospel of Judas Is- 
cariot” is his most pretentious effort, 
he is no novice. On the contrary, he 
has had a varied experience. His se- 
rial, “My Partner, the Ghost,” was 
published in the Chicago Times. He 
has written other serials, and at one 
time he wrote juvenile stories. About 
fifteen years ago he and W. J. Cobb 
started the “Home Library” in Chi- 
cago, which was one of the earliest ef- 
forts to furnish “pure reading” for 
boys. Mr. Baldwin has also tried his 
hand at writing for the stage, and is 
now negotiating for the production of 
a comedy called “The Invincible 
Hand.” He has had considerable edi- 
torial experience, and is editor of the 
National Criterion, a Republican mag- 
azine. 


Aaron 
D. Baldwin 


* * * 


The author of “The Story of Mary 
MacLane” was born in Winnipeg, 
Can., and moved with her 
family to a town in Western 
Minnesota. when she was 
four years old. Her father 
was of Highland Scotch blood, of 
which the girl is intensely proud, and 
there were traces of eccentricity in 
every generation of the MacLanes. 
When Mary was ten the family moved 
to Butte, Montana, where she has a 


Mary 
MacLane 
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comfortable home and has received an 
education from the common schools. 
In the neighborhood Mary MacLane 
is held to be a good little girl, who at- 
tends faithfully to her domestic duties 
and is not without friends. She is con- 
sidered eccentric, but clever, and peo- 
ple like to hear her talk even if they do 
not understand her. Only one friend- 
ship has influenced her life, and out of 
the sand and barrenness of Butte it has 
arisen like a flower. This friend, whom 
she called “the anemone Lady,” taught 
the girl literature in the high school 
and awakened a personal enthusiasm 
which is infinitely pathetic. Butte it- 
self is a barren field for a sensitive girl 


MARY MACLANE 


not easily make friends. 
Even men who know the West and 
have lived in mining camps find the 
city repulsive, with its treeless plains 
and its sulphur-laden atmosphere. To 
Mary MacLane these qualities have 
had a kind of unhappy interest, but 
they have made a tragedy of her young 
life. It was inevitable that a girl of 
her high-strung, sensitive nature 
should rebel against the gray barren- 
ness of her surroundings and the nar- 


who does 
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rowness of her outlook. A wider ex- 
perience of life will give her perhaps 
a more joyous outlook and a happier 
self-adjustment. 

* -« * 

“Blessed is that nation whose annals 
are dull.” 

You have asked me to 
give you a brief sketch of 
myself. What can I say, 
only that I am a good gar- 
dener and a passionate lover of nature? 
I live in a little mining city, am mar- 
ried and have two sons. My birthplace 
was Michigan, but my early girlhood 
was spent in New York State, Roches- 
ter being my mother’s home. 

I have been an occasional contributor 
to magazines and newspapers for sev- 
eral years. I am a member of The 
American Authors’ Guild. My favor- 
ite author is Henry D. Thoreau. When 
I am low spirited I read Thoreau. 
When I wish to be entertained I read 
Thoreau. In fact, I am having a real 
good time when you find me seated be- 
fore my wood fire reading Thoreau. 

I wrote “Judith’s Garden” during 
resting spells; and I wrote it to please 
myself. It was the sort of a garden I 
desired and the life I most longed for. 
If I had expected it would really get 
published, I daresay I should have 
tried to say something really fine, and 
maybe ruined the story. As it was, I 
said whatever came into my head, and 
really enjoyed saying it. I think sit- 
ting for one’s picture and striving to 
write what you fmagine will please the 
dear public two very tiresome things 
that are quite apt to be attended by 
failure. I cannot think of more to say. 
It is a dull life, but a happy one. I 
am terribly attached to this dear green 
earth; a lover of quiet woods, green 
fields and fair lakes. 

K * 


Mary E. S. 
Bassett 


Ba 


Who wrote Miss Petticoats ? 
No prize goes with the answer. The 
publishers themselves say 
they do not know. 

In the absence of any 
clue whatever they have 
given the author the name of Dwight 


Dwight 
Tilton 
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Tilton, and they hope this announce- 
ment may bring the author forward to 
acknowledge his work and reveal his 
identity. 

The manuscript was sent to the pub- 
lishers in the early part of last sum- 
mer. The postmark of Boston was the 
only mark of identification as to its 
source. The queer fact of no name 
and no address being given probably 
led to an earlier reading than the man- 
uscript would otherwise have had. The 
story was so fascinating and so well 
executed that there was but little hesi- 
tation in regard to accepting it. The 
only hesitancy arose from the fact that 


DWIGHT TILTON 


there was no known person with whom 
terms could be made for publishing it. 
After waiting some time the publishers 
argued that so long as the author, 
whoever he or she may be, had sub- 
mitted it for publication, and they 
wished to publish this book, it was 
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proper to go ahead. They felt sure 
that by persistent advertising of a pub- 
lication announcement the author 
would see it and come to claim his 
own. 

The publishers had intended to bring 
the book out last fall, in November, 
but no one came forward to claim the 
authorship, and it was then decided to 
postpone the publication until this 
spring, hoping that in the meantime 
continued advertising would bring 
forth the mysterious author. ‘Then, 
feeling that the book should have some 
name attached to it as author, that of 
Dwight Tilton was invented 

The publishers sincerely hope that 
this explanation of the facts in the case 
may yet produce the writer. A natural 
solution to the mystery might seem to 
be found in the suggestion that the 
author died without realizing how 
much in demand his name was, but it 
is very probable that some relative or 
friend, in that case, would have ap- 
peared before this to represent him. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE.— 

We can only add that “Dwight Tilton” 
has now revealed himself—or them- 
selves rather—as two Boston newspaper 
men. One is a musical critic and one a 
dramatic critic on a Boston daily paper. 
The photograph is a composite one. While 
they have made themselves known to us, 
they still wish to remain unrevealed public- 
ly. We suspect that they took their odd 
method of submitting their manuscript with 
a full realization of the newspaper interest 
that might thus be created in the book—if 
it was published. Their claim is, however, 
that they were afraid the mere fact of their 
being Boston newspaper men who had 
never done anything in the line of novel 
writing would preiudice publishers against 
them, and they preferred to take chances 
with us in the way they did. 


* * * 


Richard Kendall Munkittrick was 
born in Manchester, England, on 
March 5, 1853. He was 

Richard. educated at Union Hall 
Munkittrick Academy, Jamaica, N. Y., 
and at Dr. Stoughton’s 
Academy, Summit, N. J. Mr. Mun- 
kittrick has for years been a contribu- 
tor of prose and verse to leading peri- 
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odicals, and from 1881 to 1889 was on 
the editorial staff of “Puck.” At pres- 
ent he is editor of “Judge.” 


RICHARD KENDALL MUNKITTRICK 


Among Mr. Munkittrick’s published 
works are “Farming,” 1891; “Moon 
Prince and Other Nabobs,” 1893; 
“New Jersey Arabian Nights,” 1893, 
and “The Acrobatic Muse,” 1896. 


* * * 


Mary Devereux, whose latest novel, 
“Lafitte of Louisiana,” has just been 
published, is the eldest 
daughter of General J. H. 
Devereux. She was born 
in Marblehead, Mass., where 
her father’s people have lived since 
1636. When an infant she was taken 
to Tennessee, in which State her fam- 
ily lived until the breaking out of the 
Civil War, during which her father 
was superintendent of the military rail- 
roads, stationed at Alexandria, Va. 
Her life has been decidedly cosmopoli- 
tan, having been passed in Cleveland, 
Ohio; New York city, Chicago and 
Boston, with frequent visits to Mar- 
blehead, where so much of the mate- 
rial for her first two novels was ob- 
tained. In fact, “From Kingdom to 
Colony” is a story of this quaint old 
town in the early days of the Revolu- 


Mary 
Devereaux 
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tion, and the fascinating heroine bears 
the name of Mistress Dorothy Dever- 
eux. “Up and Down the Sands of 
Gold” is a present-day novel, while in 
“Lafitte of Louisiana” she returns to 
historical romance. In the latter she 
has taken the remarkable career of 
Tean Lafitte for her theme. Lafitte 
bore a prominent part in the history of 
Louisiana; and from the facts and 
legends which have come down to us 
she has constructed an absorbing story, 
which begins with Lafitte’s first meet- 


MARY DEVEREAUX 


ing with Napoleon and closes with the 
battle of New Orleans. 
ok *K ok 


Sheppard Stevens, author of “In the 
Eagle’s Talon,” just published, is a St. 
Louis author. Previous to 
writing this romance of the 
Louisiana Purchase she has 
written “The Sword of 
Justice” and “I Am the King.” The 
Independent, in a notice of her histori- 
cal romance, “The Sword of Justice,” 
said: “We refrain with difficulty from 
what might be taken as overpraise, but 
we confidently expect our readers to 
recognize the beauty and the power of 
this well-written romance of Florida in 
the sixteenth century.” 

“T Am the King” is an account of 
some happenings in the life of God- 
frey de Bersac, crusader knight. It 
gives a careful, imaginative picture of 
life in the Middle Ages, showing great 
knowledge of the manners, home cus- 
toms, dress and superstitions of the period. 


Sheppard 
Stevens 
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Her latest book, in which she dis- 
plays narrative faculty and dramatic 


SHEPPARD STEVENS 


power, is the story of the rescue of a 
young girl who had attracted the at- 
tention of Napoleon by her cousin, and 
her return to the St. Louis colony. 


* 


Maude Egerton King was born in 
London, England, on February 8, 
1867. Her father was the 
late H. G. Hine, the well- 
known water-color land- 
scape painter. Like many 
English girls, she was educated at 
home. She has always been deeply in- 
terested in handicraft, recognizing the 
value of fine handwork to both the 
worker and the purchaser. Her hus- 
band is Joseph King, an Oxford 
graduate and barrister, who is a coun- 
ty councillor and devoted to public 
work generally. With him she has 
founded, and is the head of, a steadily 
growing hand-weaving industry in 
Haslemere, Surrey, which employs 
women and girls in making beautiful 
materials under happy, healthy condi- 
tions. Although “Bread and Wine,” 
as she has named her story of Swiss 
peasant life, brings her for the first 
time before an American public, she 
has had several books published in 
England. The titles of some of these 
are “My Book of Songs and Sonnets,” 
“Round About a Brighton Coach Of- 
fice,” “Studies in Love,” and “The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden.” 


Maude 
E. King 
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Charles Josselyn, author of “The 
True Napoleon,” was born in Boston 
in 1847, and came to Cali- 
Charles fornia ten years later. He 
Josselyn received his education at 
Santa Clara College, one of 
the best-known institutions in Cali- 
fornia. On leaving college he became 
associated with his father in one of the 
most extensive shipping businesses on 
the Pacific coast. He remained in ac- 
tive management of the concern until 
about ten years ago, when he retired 
from active business pursuits, still re- 
taining his interest in the firm. 

Since then most of his life has been 
passed in traveling and in literary pur- 
suits. He has been a great student 
and very thorough reader of the Eng- 
lish classics ; from time to time he has 
contributed to the leading journals. 
He is one of the most popular and ac- 
tive members of the Bohemian Club in 
San Francisco, having joined that in- 
stitution in 1873, soon after its organ- 
ization. It includes among its mem- 
bers many of those who are famous in 
literature and art. Among these may 
be mentioned Mark Twain, William 
Winter, Henry Irving, besides many 
of those who have made a name for 
themselves in the world of letters and 
who owe their first fame to their asso- 
ciation with this renowned patron of 
art and letters. 

Mr. Josselyn enjoyed the personal 
friendship of many of these men, and 
while he always had a strong leaning 
toward literature and had contemplated 
for many years the publication of some 
work that would embody the result of 
his researches and experiences, it was 
not until recently that he concentrated 
his efforts on the history of the “Little 
Corporal,” which resulted in the pub- 
lication of “The True Napoleon.” 

‘ *. £ 


Nancy Huston Banks, author of 
“Oldfield,” a story of last century life 
in Kentucky, is a native of 

Nancy H. the State. Her childhood 
Banks and early youth were passed 
there, within environment 

very like that portrayed by her novel. 


On the paternal side, Mrs. Banks 
comes of Revolutionary stock, her 
great-grandfather, an officer of the 
war for Independence, having been 
one of the earliest settlers of South- 
western Kentucky. On the maternal 
side her ancestors were Indian fighters, 
and consequently still earlier and more 
closely associated with the very begin- 
nings of Kentucky. The Convent of 
St. Vincent, at which she was edu- 
cated, is also interwoven with nearly a 
hundred years of the State’s history. 

So that by blood, birth, training and 
tradition Mrs. Banks would seem well 
prepared for the writing of this semi- 
historical romance, which has just 
come from the press. Most of the au- 
thor’s earlier magazines and newspaper 
work had to do with Kentucky’s ro- 
mantic history. 

With the organization of the Board 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, how- 
ever, the trend of Mrs. Banks’ writing 
was altered. At this time she became 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Exposition, and held that position up 
to the close of the World’s Fair, a 
period lasting through three years. 
After the closing of the Exposition 
Mrs. Banks made New York her home, 
becoming connected with The Book- 
man almost with the establishment of 
that magazine, and continued to write 
reviews, biographical sketches and va- 
rious other articles for it up to the 
past year, during which she has been 
fully occupied with the writing of 
“Oldfield.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Banks has traveled 
widely in Europe, most of her writings 
while abroad having to do mainly with 
books, bookmakers and booxmaking. 
Upon the outbreak of the war in South 
Africa she went to Cape Town for a 
London periodical. The letters which 
she sent from that most interesting 
point at that most interesting crisis 
had, however, little to do with military 
matters, and touched mainly upon the 
writers of South Africa and writers 
from all over the world, who were then 
flocking to the scene of the conflict. 
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AUTHORS’ 


I. JAMES G. ADDERLEY, 1861. 
Stephen Remark—Monsieur Vincent— 
Looking Upward. 


2. RICHARD H. STODDARD, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 1825. 
A Century After—Life of Humboldt— 
Adventures in Fairy Land. 


3. RICHARD H. CLARKE, WASHINGTON, 
1827. 

Lives of the American Catholic Bishops— 
Old and New Lights on Columbus—lIllus- 
trated History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. 


4. HELEN S. CAMPBELL, NEW YORK, 1839. 
Under Green Apple Boughs—Miss Melin- 
da’s Opportunity—Prisoners of Poverty. 


5. WILLIAM N. HARBEN, GEORGIA, 1858. 
The Woman Who Trusted—Westerfelt— 
The Caruther's Affair. 


6. DANIEL C. GILMAN, CONNECTICUT, 1831. 
Life of James Monroe—University Prob- 
lems—Life of James D. Dana. 


7. SARAH P. W. PARTON, MAINE, ISII. 
Fresh Ferns—Folly as it Flies—Rose 
Clark. 


8. JULIUS MOSEN, SAxony, 1803. 
Lied vom Ritter Wahn—Ahasver—Cola 
Rienzi. 


g. MATTHEW G. LEWIs, LONDON, 1775. 
Ambrosio, or the Monk—Village Virtues 
—Tales of Horror. 


10, WILLIAM MAGINN, CORK, 1793. 
The City of Demons—Bob Burke’s Duel 
With Ensign Brady. 


Ir. HENRY ABBEY, NEW YORK, 1842. 
May Dreams—Ralph and Other Poems— 
Stories in Verse. 


12. THOMAS F. CRANE, NEW YorRK, 1844. 
Italian Popular Tales—The Exempla— 
Tableau dela Revolution Francaise. 


13. JOHN CLARE, ENGLAND, 1793. 

Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery—The Rural Muse—The Village 
Minstrel. 


14. JOHN G. LOCKHART, LANARKSHIRE, 
1794. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott 
—Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk—Adam 
Blair. 


15. EDWARD ABBOTT, MAINE, I84I. 
Conversations of Jesus—Phillips Brooks— 
The Baby's Things. 


CALENDAR FOR 


JULY 


16, WILLIAM D. MACKENZIE, SOUTH AFRICA, 
1859. 

The Ethics of Gambling—South Africa; 
Its History, Heroes and Wars—The Revela- 
tion of the Christ. 

17. ISAAC WATTS, SOUTHAMPTON, 1674. 

Divine and Moral Songs for Children— 
Improvement of the Mind—Psalmsof David. 


18. GILBERT WHITE, ENGLAND, 1720. 
Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 

borne. 

I9. JOEL A. ALLEN, MASSACHUSETTS, 1838. 
History of North American Pinnipeds— 

Monographs of North American Rodentia. 


20. JOHN STERLING, SCOTLAND, 1806. 

Arthur Coningsby—Strafford—The Onyx 
Ring. 

21. EMMA R. TUTTLE, OHIO, 1839. 

Blossoms of our Spring—From Soul to 
Soul—Gazelle. 

22. Cyril, G. HOPKINS, MINNESOTA, 
1866. 

Chemistry of the Corn Kernel—Improve- 
ment in the Chemical Composition of the 
Corn Kernel. 

23. SAMUEL H. M. BYERS, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1831. 

Iowa in War Times—Twenty Years in 

Europe—Switzerland and the Swiss. 


24. EDWARD F. BENSON, ENGLAND, 1867. 
Dodo—Mammon and Co.—The Luck of 
the Vails. 
25. ESTELLE M. HuRLL, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1863. 
The Life of Our Lord in Art—Rembrandt 
—Greek Sculpture. 


26. WINTHROP M. PRAED, LONDON, 1802. 

Poems. 

27. Cyrus THOMAS, TENNESSEE, 1825. 

Aid to the Study of Maya Codices—Mound 
Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology— 
The Cherokees and Shawnees in Pre- 
Columbian Times. 


28. EDWARD JENKINS, INDIA, 1838. 
A Paladin of Finance—The Captain’s 
Cabin—Little Hodge. 


29. RASMUS W. WINTHER, DENMARK, 1796. 
Woodcuts—Lyric Poems—The Flight of 
the Stag. 
30. W. T. ADAMS, (OLIVER OPTIC), Massa- 
CHUSETTS, 1822. 
Army and Navy Series—Starry Flag 
Series—Lake Shore Series. 
31. ROBERT S. MACARTHUR, CANADA, I84I. 
Calvary Pulpit—Quick Truths in Quaint 
Texts—On Bible Difficulties. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


ALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
the authoress, though born 
in Kentucky, is a Virgin- 
ian of Virginians. The 
Rives family of that State 
is descended from the Rives 
family of Damory Court, in 
Dorcetshire, England,whose 

descendants came with the Cavalier 
Emigration to Virginia in 1645. 

From them came the Virginian 
Rives. The great-grandsons, Robert 
and Thomas (sons of William Rives, 
of Sussex county), were in the Conti- 
nental ranks when Yorktown fell. 

The elder son of Robert was Wil- 
liam C. Rives, the United States’ bril- 
liant Ambassador to France; the sec- 
ond, Alexander, was sent to the Court 
of St. James in President Tyler’s ad- 
ministration. William C. Rives’ son 
Francis was the law partner of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and his niece married 
Nicholas Longworth, founder of Cin- 
cinnati. Amelie Rives, now Princess 
Troubetskei, is his granddaughter. It 
is from that Thomas, second son of 
William Rives, of Sussex county, that 
Hallie Erminie Rives is descended. 

Miss Rives’ great-great-great-grand- 
father Tillotson was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. His son was the fa- 
mous Sir John. Sir John Tillotson’s 
son came to America and married the 
Colonial beauty, Mildred Gold. 

The granddaughter of this union 
was Miss Rives’ mother. She was 
known as “the beautiful Mary Rags- 
dale,” and was the belle of a group of 
plantation counties. From her mother 
Miss Rives got her love of horseflesh, 
which shows so clearly in “Hearts 
Courageous.” Mary Ragsdale was a 
daring rider, her favorite mount being 
a huge white horse which was cele- 
brated through three or four States. 


Hallie Erminie Rives is an only 
child. From her babyhood she was 
always misunderstood by everyone 
save her father. Between these two 
there was a close understanding and 
ideal comradeship. The two were al- 
ways caring little for convention and 
nothing whatever for small-talk. The 
mother had become an invalid, and 
the child grew up a nature-lover. 

From a baby she had a desire for 
writing. She wrote her first novel at 
the age of eight, before she had ever 
read one. At this age her favorite oc- 
cupation was writing. She was a nat- 
ural mimic, and while still in pinafores 
used to entertain house parties with 
characterizations of well-known people 
in the neighborhood. 

When she was fifteen she wrote a 
story of the boyhood of Adlai Steven- 
son, her father’s friend from youth. 
She sent the scribbled story to a Chi- 
cago publication. It was at once ac- 
cepted. Stevenson was then spoken 
of as a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, and this story, which read like 
finished fiction, was copied throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
This was her beginning. 

She set herself then to read and 
study. At the age of eighteen she pub- 
lished “Smoking Flax.” That was a 
direct blow from the vantage ground 
of the South full in the face of North- 
ern anti-lynch sentiment. It was, in a 
sense, a fiction justification of Judge 
Lynch. It was drama, argument and 
painting all in one. The story was re- 
ceived in the South with enthusiastic 
bravos, and in the North with invec- 
tive. 

Two years ago “A Furnace of 
Earth” was published. This, issued 
simultaneously in this country and in 
England, received more wide comment 
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than any novel written since “The 
Quick or the Dead.” 

“Hearts Courageous,” just issued, is 
her most ambitious novel. On its writ- 
ing she spent two years’ time. Apropos 
its great central character, Patrick 
Henry, Miss Rives said in a recent in- 
terview: “He was the greatest Vir- 
ginian ever lived. He married the 
daughter of a tavernkeeper, wore 


buckskins, failed in business, and could 
not make a living as a lawyer. But he 
knew. His brain looked even further 
ahead than Washington’s, and when 
the time came he started the ball roll- 
ing that became the Revolution. Ever 
since I began to write I have dreamed 
of putting him—homely face, leather 
breeches and all—into a novel. And 
now I have done it.” 


BACK to the PAST with OLD MASTERS 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, THE ELDER. 


1803-1870. 


Biography. 


Alexandre Dumas, known as Alex- 
andre Dumas Pére, was born at Vil- 
ler’s Cotterets, Aisne, France, on July 
24, 1803. He was the grandson of 
Count Alexandre Davy de la Paillet- 
erie and Marié-Cessette Dumas, a 
Haytian negress, and the son of Gen- 
eral Alexandre Davy-Dumas and 
Marié Labouret. Dumas was there- 
fore a quadroon. 

Even as a child he.evinced a passion 
for animals, and of mythology he was 
as fond as Keats. His intellectual life 
began in legends of beasts and gods. 
At the age of ten he went to a private 
school kept by Abbe Gregorie ; at fifteen 
he became a notary’s clerk. About this 
time he chanced to see “Hamlet” 
played and at once was inspired with a 
love for the drama. Wherefore he be- 
gan to read in earnest and to write a 
little. Soon he longed for Paris, as 
offering a wider scope to his literary 
efforts, so to Paris he went, where he 
succeeded in obtaining a post in the 
household of the Duc d’Orleans. In 
the meantime he strove still harder 
with his plays, frequented the theatres, 
and finally, after innumerable, vain at- 
tempts to find acceptance for his writ- 
ings, he achieved his first success in a 


melodrama called “Christine.” This 
was quickly followed by “Henry III.,” 
performed at the Theatre Frangais, 
and from this Dumas gained a stand- 
ing. 

Thence on he engaged in play writ- 
ing, in fiction and in travelling narra- 
tives. He made numerous tours, and 
all afforded him an opportunity for 
interesting reminiscence and _ de- 
scription. Animal magnetism, too, at- 
tracted him, and his observation and 
study along this line have been em- 
bodied in that most absorbing of his 
work, “Joseph Balsamo.” 

The work produced by Dumas was 
prodigious, and at the age of sixty- 
seven his health failed. He had run 
through several fortunes, and now left 
Paris for the last time with only a 
few napoleons in his pocket. Going 
to his son‘s villa at Dieppe, he died on 
December 5, 1870. In his lifetime of 
nearly three-score years he had seen 
the fall of Napoleon, the restoration of 
the rightful king, the expulsion of the 
legitimate monarch in 1830, the Or- 
leans rule, its overthrow in 1848, the 
Republic, the Empire, and the ferrible 
Year 1870-71. 
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His Work. 


As we have said before, Dumas’s 
work was produced in enormous quan- 
tities. He employed numerous col- 
laborators, and, it must be confessed, 
used his corps of helpers in any way 
that might best serve his purpose. In 
consequence he has been accused of 
plagiarism, although this is not alto- 
gether just, inasmuch as everything 
that he did take was stamped indelibly 
with his own personality, immense and 
all supreme as it was. Those chief 
novels, plays and essays which can be 
classed among his best and most im- 
portant work are distinctive in their 
individuality of thought and expres- 
sion. 

Among his great romances are: “The 
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Noon for the June month consists 
of epitaphs gathered by Gertrude Le 
Roy Brown. ‘They represent some 
unique features, the following being 
an example. 


Saome Jenyns on Dr. Johnson: 
Here lies poor Johnson, Reader; have a 


care ; 
Tread lightly, lest you rouse a sleeping 
bear; 
Religious, moral, generous and humane, 
He was, but self-conceited, rude and vain; 
Ill-bred and overbearing in dispute, 
tae 7 know all his wisdom and his 
olly 
His actions, sayings, mirth and melancholy? 
Boswell and Thrale, retails of his wit, 
Will tell you how he wrote and talked and 
spit. 


Rather hard on the poor Doctor, 
whose only w eakness was the “eccen- 
tricity of genius.’ 


* * x 


It is interesting to note among the 
announcements of new books a story 
entitled, ““The Little White Bird,” by 
J. M. Barrie; “The Wings of a Dove, 1 


Count of Monte Cristo” (1844) ; “The 
Three Musketeers” (1844); “Queen 
Margot” (1847) and “The Knight of 
Maison-Rouge” (1846). The chief 
historical romances are “Joan of Arc” 
(1842) and “Michaelangelo and Raf- 
faelle” (1846), while the plays com- 
prise “Henry III. and His Court” 
( 1829) ; “Anthony” (1831); “Napo- 
leon” (1831), and “Misses St. Cyr” 
(1843). Besides these were many nar- 
ratives of travel in Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Syria, Egypt, etc. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in “The World’s 
Best Literature,” says of Dumas: 

“He is the Porthos of novelists, gi- 
gantic, yet muscular and not over- 
grown. 
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by Mr. Henry James; “Valsec,” by 
J. Bloundelle Burton, and “The Heart 
of Australia,” by the Australian 
writer, Mr. Henry Lawson. A post- 
humous work of Sir Walter Besant, 
“No Other Way,” will also be pub- 
lished shortly, while “Temporal 
Power,” Marie Corelli’s new novel, 
which is advertised as being a “strik- 
ing and powerful story dealing with 
a subject which has never before been 
treated in fiction, and intimately touch- 
ing on certain topics which have been 
for some time uppermost in the minds 
of many people,” is promised for the 
fall. We are to have, besides, a book 
by the author of “An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” and the fact that it will 
be signed is arousing widespread curi- 
osity. 
x * x 

We learn that a new series of books 
which promises to be of much interest 
and of some value is the “Belles-Let- 
tres.” Academy and Literature speaks 
of it as “the latest American attempt 
to capture a large English reading 
public.” From what we can ascertain 
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concerning it the nature of the work 
will be semi-educational, while its pur- 
pose will be to present critical, conserv- 
ative texts which shall become stand- 
ard, and to provide these with intro- 
ductions which, uniting scholarly 
judgment and spirited literary treat- 
ment, shall be monographs contrib- 
uting to a better appreciation of their 
various texts. The motto of the series 
will be: “Literature treated for liter- 
ature’s sake in a literary way,’ and 
so, though the books will be in all 
respects fitted for use by classes or 
students studying English literature, 
the editors will endeavor to make 
them equally attractive to the book- 
lover. The text pages will contain 
only the text and the variant readings 
or suggested changes in the text. The 
glossary and the notes at the end will 
be designed to provide briefly, without 
idiosyncrasies, the mere exhibition of 
learning, such information or illumin- 
ation as may be needed. There will 
also be a carefully prepared biblio- 


graphy. The editors have been chosen 
for their special knowledge of the par- 
ticular text or author or period, and 
not solely on account of their academic 


distinction. The list will include Mr. 
Sidney Lee, Mr. Austin Dobson, the 
Principal of Peterhouse College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. William Archer, Prof. W. 
P. Trent, Prof. Albert C. Cook, Prof. 
F. S. Boas and others. 

x ok x 


The English Bookman for June 
contains a paragraph that should 
please all Americans: 

Mr. Edwin Markham, the American poet, 
has been commissioned by a London paper 
to write a poem for publication on the an- 
nouncement of peace. For another Eng- 
lish journal he has written a poem on the 
coronation. 

Mr. Markham being one of the most 
significant of our present day poets, 
it would seem a cause for national 
pride to have his geuius thus recog- 
nized abroad. 

* * * 

It is said that Mr. Andrew Lang 

has been the subject of more poetic 
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tributes from contemporary writers 
than has any other distinguished manof 
letters of the day. Academy and Lit- 
erature tells us that one of the raciest 
of these tributes was addressed to 
“The New Professor” on the occasion 
of Mr. Lang’s appointment as Gifford 
Lecturer at St. Andrew’s University in 
1888. The poem, which originally ap- 
peared in a north-country journal over 
the pseudonym “Upper Sonachan,” 
and is from the pen of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, brother and heir-presump- 
tive of the Duke of Argyll, will be of 
interest to our readers. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s man, 
Is a’ the warld to thee: 
In London fogs yer cheeks are wan, 
Be aff, man, to the lee, 
Wi’ niblick, cleek, and driver, man— 
Oh, Andrew, man, St. Andrew’s man— 
Man, here’s a health to thee. 
Professor here, Professor there, 
Ye’re Andrew Lang to me. 
Weel fill ye the Professor’s chair 
Wi’ learned lore, and yet, methinks, 
I ken richt weel yer heart’s no there— 
It’s yonder ower the Links. 


1K *K * 


The Rev. Walter Begley, of Lon- 
don, claims to have discovered a hith- 
erto unknown work of John Milton. 
The title is “Nova Solyma: The Ideal 
City of Zion, or Jerusalem Regained.” 
It is in prose and verse and was found 
in “an ancient tomb.” 


xk ok Ok 


Current Literature speaks of the in- 
tended dramatization of several of 
George Meredith’s novels, notably 
“Diana of the Crossways” and “The 
Egotist.” There is a question as to 
whether these works are not of too 
subtle and too fine an order to permit 
of successful presentation. Miss Ada 
Rehan will be the first to play the role 
of Diana when the drama is brought to 
America. 

x * x 

Among the dramatizations of new 
and popular books we find “Hohen- 
zollern,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady; 
“The Crimson Wing,” by Chatfield- 
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Taylor, and “The Light That Failed,” 
by Kipling. James K. Hackett will 
produce the first and Maxine Elliot 
and Nat Goodwin will appear in the 
cast. Gilbert Parker is also said to be 
completing a drama of “The Right 
of Way,” which will be presented by 
Mr. William Faversham. 


SETTERS 


fo 


Eprror Book News :— 


The letters in Book News have inter- 
ested me so much that I should like to say a 
few words regarding the popular novels. I 
think the reason so many books are read is 
caused,in a way, by the extensive advertis- 
ing most of them receive. 

The novel reader of this day does not al- 
ways trouble himself about the literary 
qualities of a book. In fact, I think that is 
rarely taxen into consideration when choos- 
ing a new work of fiction. What most peo- 
ple want is an exciting and absorbing story, 
regardless of literary style. 

But it’s too bad that so many of the 
novels are historical. Authors seem pos- 
sessed with a mania for stories pertaining to 
the Civil War, not stopping to think that 
naturally people will get tired of the same 
thing over and over again. I think others 
will agree with me in this matter. 

“Hearts Courageous” is one of the best 
of the many historical works I have yet 
read. “Graustark,” because of its unique 
plot, should be classed with the best selling 
books. 

Very truly, M. W’. F. 


Philadelphia, June 6th. 


H. L. M:— 


The subject brought forth in your arti- 
cle written for May Boox News is one of 
widespread and timely interest, and pre- 
sents many sides for discussion. It is 
somewhat difficult to determine the reasons 
for the enomous sales of certain books, yet 
we can feel assured that one of the most 
potent reasons at least is the skillful and 
extended advertising that attends the issu- 
ing of so many volumes. 

_Five or six months prior to the publica- 
tion of a new work of fiction there comes 
a stentorian-voiced announcement, followed 
by gaudy posters and solicitations for or- 
ders. The book never arrives when ex- 
pected and the publishers’ notices continue 
to postpone and at the same time to incite 
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Book writing seems to wear on the 
nerves. We learn that Mrs. Riggs 
(Kate Douglas Wiggins) has suc- 
cumbed to nervous prostration, while 
Mrs. Mary Catherwood and Mrs. Bur- 
nett are both in a sanitarium, striving 
to recover from general physical ex- 
haustion. 


BOOK 
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still greater eagerness on the part of the 
public by laudatory testimonials, advance 
reviews and dummy copies. Is it any won- 
der that a book whose lines fall thus in 
the way of this strenuous pushing along 
process creates a demand? Of course, later 
on, its merits may prove wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the amount of its sales, but by 
that time it has had its little day; it has 
been on the list of best sellers. 

One would think the reading public by 
this time sufficiently accustomed to this 
sort of thing as to be no longer susceptible 
to advertisement, yet it seems not so—one 
book dies, but another is born, and thus it 
goes on and one. 

Gilbert Franklin. 


San Francisco, June roth, 1902. 


Book News :— 


I read the letter “To Readers of Recent 
Fiction,” published in May Book News, and 
also the answers to this appeal. Of the 
novels published some time ago, “The Pup- 
pit Crown” and “The Redemption of David 
Corson” interested me about as much as 
any. The plots of these books, though 
widely different in character, were exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Of the ate books I would mention “The 
Pasteboard Crown” and “Miss Petticoats” 
as being worthy of a few lines. The former 
deals with stage life, as might be expected 
from the pen of Clara Morris, while the lat- 
ter has no plot worth mentioning. Yet for 
this very reason I enjoyed reading it. 

But there is so much fiction in the market 
at the present time one can hardly expect 
to keep in touch with all the new books. 

Dorothy Newcomb. 


Washington, D. C., June 17th. 
H. L. M.:— 


Of all books published within three or 
four years I consider “The Octopus” the 
best and the “The Virginian” the second 
best. These books hold a distinctive place 
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in the ranks of modern fiction by virtue 
of their intrinsic merit both in structure, 
characterization and style. The cause for 
the neglect of books attaining this standard 
by the reading public is probably the lack 
of appreciation that exists in the mind of 
the average reader for anything that sug- 
gests solidity. Given a light, airy, flighty 
romance and you have a sale of from twenty 
to fifty thousand; given a valuable, perma- 
nent piece of literature and its perusal is 
limited to a select few. 
Yours sincerely, 
Isabelle Villa. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, June 5th, 1902. 


Book News :— 


I am obliged to Book News for the op- 
portunity of saying that I quite thoroughly 
agree with the last half of the letter by S. 
C. W. in your June issue, for I liked the 
Letters of Stevenson better than any novel 
I have read in recent years, and of the 
novels “Eleanor” seems to me one of the 
best. I think it is a question of the age of 
the reader many times, whether he cares 
more for the plot or the character drawings. 


In the July Harper’s the special arti- 
cles are “Summer Life in Andalusia,” 
by B. H. Ridgely; “Falconry of To- 
day,” by Vance Thompson, and “What 
Astronomers Are Doing,” by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb. Among the short 
stories are “The Warrior’s Mother,” a 
love story by Mrs. Stepney Rawson; 
“Clarence’s Mind,” written in a hu- 
morous vein by Chester B. Fernald, 
and “A Hermit of Arcadia,” by Alice 
Brown. 


An article most appropriately in sea- 
son is Will H. Low’s account of an 
artist’s summer, “In an Old French 
Garden,” which leads the July Scrib- 
ner’s. In “The Abitibi Fur Brigade” 
Arthur Heming gives an account of 
the annual expedition of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s fur men down the Ca- 
nadian rivers. The two serials con- 
tinue with increasing interest, and 
there are short stories by John Fox, 
Marguerite Tracy and George Was- 
son. 


It seems to me the younger readers care 
only for the plot and the older ones, many of 
them, for other features. 

M. W. B. 


Brooklyn, June 6th, 1902. 
Editor Book News :— 


To me there is nothing more fascinating 
in fiction than character study. I almost 
forget that the personages in tne story are 
not real, and long afterwards their thoughts 
remain with me. In Miss Glasgow’s “The 
Voice of the People” both the hero and the 
heroine are strong characters, stimulating 
the mind to thought. Ralph Connor’s 
“Man from Glengarry” is also a fine speci- 
men of what can be done in a storv. An 
influence for good ought to result from this 
very interesting book. Mary Johnston’s 
“Audrey” is a beautiful story, although one 
cannot but feel the sadness that seems to be 
ever present with the sweet, gentle heroine. 
While there have been many novels written 
that are very poor, there are still a number 
that are worth reading, but they will not al- 
ways be found among the lists of “best sell- 
ing books.” N. 
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An article of great interest at the 
present moment is Ellery S. Scott’s ac- 
count of “The Eruption of Mont Pe- 
lee,” which opens the Cosmopolitan. 
H. S. Archer writes of “The Electrical 
Fountain ;’ James H. Canfield tells of 
“An Experiment in Domestic Fi- 
nance ;” in “The Captains of Industry” 
series there are sketches of Andrew 
Carnegie, Charles Frohman and other 
public men; while the usual short 
stories and poems complete the num- 
ber. 


The complete novel this month in 
Lippincott’s is written by Mabel Nel- 
son Thurston. The title, “On the Road 
to Arcady,” is an invitingly cool one, 
well chosen for warm weather. Fol- 
lowing the novel are half a dozen 
stories varied in length and subject. 
Beulah Marie Dix contributes a tale of 
love and bravery in early New Eng- 
land days; a story of smart New York 
society by Annulet Andrews, called “A 
Lady, a Mortal and the Four Hun- 
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dred,” is the experience of an English 
girl who has a position as companion. 
“A Sovereign Remedy,” by Francis 
Willing Wharton, is up-to-date in 
theme, and Ella Middleton Tybout 
contributes a darky tale called “At 
Fiddler’s Bridge.” It has a preacher 
for its hero and is keenly humorous. 


Current Outing reflects the outdoor 
life of the nation in midsummer. Side 
by side are the dashing action of sum- 
mer sport and the restful quiet of va- 
cation time. ‘There are practical arti- 
cles for those who would increase their 
proficiency in sport, and there is an in- 
spiring discussion of the relationship 
of athletics to a nation’s art and cul- 
ture. Photographers have caught the 
water sports of New York’s great re- 
sorts in moments of intensest action, 
while camera and brush assist writers 
to tell of summer days on the Miri- 
michi, of canoe journeys, etc. 


“A Lost Art Revived,” by Charles 
H. Coffin, is the opening article in 

verybody’s Magazine. “The Inde- 
pendence of Mr. Hastings” is a short 
play for amateurs, by Caroline Duer; 
Minnie J. Reynolds writes about “A 
Revival of Feminine Handicrafts ;” 
William Stearns Davis’s serial is con- 
tinued, and the usual short stories and 
poems add to the attractiveness of the 
number. 


The first installment of Rider Hag- 
gard’s new serial, “The Pearl Maiden,” 
opens the July Pearson’s. Of timely 
interest is T. W. Williams’s character 
sketch of the man of the hour, Lord 
Kitchener. “Military Manoeuvers 
Above the Clouds,” by W. G. Fitz- 
gerald, tells how the Swiss Alpine 
troops are trained to transport their 
guns and baggage over the Alps; “The 
Adventures of Captain Kettle” are con- 
tinued, and there are the usual short 
stories. 


“The Over-Sea Experiments of 
Santos-Dumont,” by Sterling Heilig, 
is the opening article in McClure’s. 
“Sampson’s Naval Career” is sketched 
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by Captain A. T. Mahan; Ellen M. 
Stone’s interesting series is continued ; 
there are new installments of Booth 
Tarkington’s “The Two Vanrevels,” 
and the usual short stories. 


The July Century is a “Summer 
Fiction Number,” containing contribu- 
tions in this field from popular writers 
and from newcomers. There is a 
short story by the late Paul Leicester 
Ford, entitled “Wanted: A Chaper- 
on,” with illustrations by Gilbert. To 
Dr. Weir Mitchell’s group of “Little 
Stories” is added a piquant sketch en- 
titled “A Dilemma,” setting forth a 
“lady or the tiger”-ish problem; Da- 
vid Gray, author of “Gallops,” con- 
tributes a car-horse story entitled 
“Ting-A-Ling;” and Frank Norris a 
story of the frontier West entitled 
“The Passing of Cock-Eye Black- 
lock ;’ Harry Stillwell Edwards, au- 
thor of “Two Runaways,” prints a 
rollicking story of rival negro 
churches in the South, “The Little 
Unpleasantness at New Hope.” There 
are also stories by Louise Collier Will- 
cox, Will N. Harben and Charles Bry- 
ant Howard, the last a bit of West In- 
dian local color. The variety of this list 
is further extended by the fourth part 
of the “Confesions of a Wife,” by 
Mary Adams, the theme of which is 
Estrangement, as those of the preced- 
ing portions have been respectively, 
Courtship, Marriage and Motherhood. 


The July Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion is one of the most interesting num- 
bers of the year. “The Battle of Quas- 
hang Neck” is described by Joe Lin- 
coln; “The Death Throes of the Con- 
federacy,” by Captain Joseph Hamil- 
ton, is the sixth and last article in the 
series, “Deeds of Heroism of Women 
in the Civil and Spanish Wars,” while 
the usual poems and short stories com- 
plete the number. 


The complete novel in the Argosy is 
by Garrett Swift, and tells of the dan- 
gers encountered during a journey to 
a far country in search of family and 
treasure. ‘There are new chapters of 
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the serials, and short stories by F. L. 
Pollock, Frederic Wright and Mat- 
thew White, Jr. 


“The Great Lakes,” by Richard 
Linthicum, is the opening article in 
Ainslee’s. Charles F. Scott describes 
“The Fight Against Smallpox;” G. 
Stanley Hall, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, has an interesting paper on 
“Rest and Fatigue,” and the short 
stories are by Joseph C. Lincoln, Nor- 
man Duncan, Joe Anderson Norris 
and May K. Champion. 


The opening article in The New 
England Magazine is by Mary E. 
Starbuck, entitled “Whale Oil and 
Spermaceti.” There are papers by Alice 
Morse Earle, Clifton Johnson, Ange- 
line Scott and George H. Martin, and 
short stories by prominent authors. 


The July number of Frank Leslie’s 
appears as a coronation number, and 
opens with a gallery of 36 pictures 
which tells the story of the lives of the 
King and Queen. Next follows an 
article on “Crowning a British King,” 
by the Duke of Argyll, King Edward’s 
brother-in-law, and this is supple- 
mented by a descriptive article written 
by Leslie’s special correspondent in 
London, Mr. Curtis Brown. Chief 
Officer Ellory S. Scott, of the Quebec 
Liner ‘Roraima,’? which sank under 
a volcanic rain of fire in the har- 
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bor of St. Pierre on the 8th of May 
last, has written the complete narrative 
of his experience for this number. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke contributes the 
leading article to Harper's Bazar for 
July. His subject is “The Strenuous 
Life for Girls,” and the paper contains 
much food for thought by the girls of 
to-day and their parents. Another 
striking article is “Have Women a 
Sense of Humor?” by Robert J. Bur- 
dette. Anna Wentworth Sears follows 
with an account of “A Luncheon for 
Little Girls,” in which many new ideas 
are presented. The illustrated short 
story of the number—‘Her Friend”— 
is by Elizabeth G. Jordan. There is an 
excellent article by Marianna Wheeler, 
Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital 
of New York, on “Baby’s First Sum- 
mer,” containing valuable instructions 
for young mothers. The fashion de- 
partment presents a timely collection 
of designs for outing costumes, includ- 
ing bathing suits and gowns for yacht- 
ing, for garden parties, etc. 


Among the illustrated papers in 
Munsey’s are “American Country 
Clubs,” by Frank S. Arnold, “The 
Passing of the House of Hanover,” by 
Eustace Clavering, and “Memorials of 
Ruskin,” by Katherine Hoffman. The 
storiettes are as interesting as usual, 
and short stories and poems add to the 
attractiveness of the number. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


is really new. In “Fiction” 
~ “Dorothy Vernon” appears 
NI well in the lead; “The Vir- 
“Hearts Courageous” 

promises early popularity, and “The 
Lady Paramount,” “The Mississippi 


HIS month’s list of best-sell- 
Zz ing books presents little that 
ginian” begins to display its 
attracting powers, while 
Bubble,” and “The Conqueror” con- 
tinue to be in demand. 


In “Miscellany” we find a variety, 
ranging from Maeterlinck’s “Buried 
Temple” and Spencer’s “Facts and 
Comments” to “The Brook Book” and 
the now firmly established “Making of 
an American.” 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 

“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“Hearts Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 
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“The Lady Paramount,” by Henry Har- 
land. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,” by Emerson 
Hough. 

“The Battleground,” by Ellen Glasgow. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Diary of a Goose Girl,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggins. 

“The Earth’s Beginnings,” by Sir Rob- 
ert S. Ball. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan, 

“Bird Life,” by Frank Chapman. 

“Work and Days,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 


“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Strollers,” by Frederick S. Isham. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,’ by Emerson 
Hough. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Facts and Comments,” by Herbert 
Spencer. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

“On the Great Highway,’ by James 
Creelman. 

“Bird Life,” by Frank Chapman. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Francis Theodore Parsons. 

“Ping Pong,” by M. G. Ritchie and Ar- 
nold Parker. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. 


FICTION. 


“The Lady Paramount,” by Henry Har- 
land. 


“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“The Heroine of the Strait,” by Mary C. 
Crowley. 

“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“In the Country God Forgot,” by Frances 
Charles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Facts and Comments,” by Herbert 
Spencer. 

“The Deer Family,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt and others. 

“Meditations of an Autograph Collector,” 
by Adrian H. Joline. 

“An Onlooker’s Note-Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION. 


“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop,” 
by Hamlin Garland. 

“Bylow Hill,” by George W. Cable. 

“The Conquerer,” by Gertrude Atherton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The Brook Book,” by Mary M. Miller. 

“Work and Days,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 

“The Buried Temple,” by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. : 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“Those Delightful Americans.,” by Mrs. 
Everard Cotes. 

“Earth’s Beginnings,” by Sir Robert S. 
Ball. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
ee ee See ee ee ee 


The race after wealth, with its anxieties and falls, the very attaining of 
it, with its suppression of any more desires, kills cheerfulness.—’ Tween 
You and J. 


Happier he who cherishes his illusions than he who would penetrate 
them with the cold scrutiny of reason.— Zhe Days of the Son of Man. 


If we believe that a fate rules our lives, and that our actions are but 
reflex motions of a powerful and guiding hand, then much must be 
absolved us, and the mistakes which we make, the sins we commit, 
cannot be laid wholly to our charge.—J/arion Manning. 


Ail great passions are dangerous when lacking proper guidance.— 
Searching for Truth. 


Nature stirs within us all a yearning for what is fresh, unstained and 
spotless.— Home Thoughts. 


Few can realize the power a great love or a great sorrow has to 
change the disposition, the heart and the mind.— Zhe Fool. 


Some reasonably good people love to talk scandal. Itis a form of 
their self-conceit to imagine that it makes current coin of their own 
virtues.— Miss Petticoats. 


Modesty is an ornament of female beauty that will never be out of 
fashion.—’ Tween You and J. 


When a great thought is borne into a man’s soul or leaps out of the 
soul of man, it leaves him stunned, bewildered, in ecstacy.—7he Days 
of the Son of Man. 


No reasonable man will deny that kindliness has great utility in ruling 
violent humanity, but emotion needs the curb of reason.—Searching for 
Truth. 

Sorrow, wrecked hopes, separation, loss, are but the incidents of the 
heart’s winter, immortal, unquenchable life is ours forevermore.—/Home 
Thoughts. 


The trouble is, the average man is endowed with the desires of a prince, 
the ambition of a Cesar, but with the ability of a hod-carrier.— 7he Fool. 


Why not learn the part of wisdom, and leave women alone? Because 
one of ’em—a deuced pretty one, too, they say—brought old Troy to ashes, 
is no reason why a fellow should let ’em make cinders of him. Let ’em 
alone and they’ll let you alone.—J/iss Petticoats. 
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The Bampton Lectures must be year- 
ly delivered by some Oxford and Cam- 
bridge A. M., chosen by the 
heads of Oxford colleges 
Archibald On some subject which 
Robertson = “confirms and_ establishes 
the Christian Faith.” For 122 years, 
these annual volumes have maintained 
the steady stream of Angelican The- 
ology. “Regnum Dei,” the Bampton 
Lectures for. 19Ol, by Dr. Archibald 
Robertson, an Oxford man with a 
London, King’s College, career, de- 
scribes historically the evolution of the 
conception of the Kingdom of God. Be- 
ginning with a tribe; extending to a 
confederacy; merged in a kingdom; 
inspiring a people; asserted by Christ 
as the citizenship of man; limited to a 
creed and a visible organization, the 
church; given dual form in the me- 
dizval period in the empire and the 
church; and, passing, in due course, 
into the diverse modern ideal of the 
moral and spiritual life of humanity 
through the visible and _ invisible 
church (Roman and Protestant view), 
the Kingdom of God has outstripped 
all secular concepts in asserting the 
communion and union of men as man. 

In Dr. Robertson’s hands, the last 
chapter is least satisfactory. Of the 
future, he is not certain. But the his- 
torical succession is clear. Where lit- 
erary perception and logical analysis 
are needed or in the three crucial 
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changes where the Judiac conception 
passed into the gospel claim by way of 
the Psalms of Solomon, where Augus- 
tine made the city of God a philosophic 
reality and where Dante gave poetic 
form to the first emergence of modern 
theory, these lectures weld new links 
in one’s chain of thought. “Revela- 
tion” is the last of the attempts begin- 
ning with “Daniel” to express in vision 
through many like apocalyptical works 
the widening ideal of divine rule 
whose direct ethical expression is in the 
synoptic gospel. At the end only is 
one fain to feel that science and a state 
church have weakened Dr. Robertson’s 
grip on the Kingdom of God as an 
eternal spiritual presence. 


.« +e 


A dictionary of American historical 
bibliography has been issued by the 
American Library Associa- 

canes tion in what is on the whole 
= the most important work of 

J.N. Larned reference yet issued this 
year in this country—the “Literature 
of American History.” Mr. George 
Iles began it ten years ago. Mr. Jose- 
phus Nelson Larned, a Buffalo libra- 
rian, has done it. Two score of men 
of historical authority aid. Here in a 
book as large as a small dictionary and 
possessing the same advantages for 
discoursive reading are the titles of the 


Literature of 
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body of books on American history, 
classified and each with a brief, 
weighty and authoritative note giving 
its value. The index is 109 pages long 
in fine print and double columns. In 
all, 4145 titles are noted. All is here, 
sources, histories, biographies, mono- 
graphs, transactions and documents. 
To the reader, student, librarian and 
historian this book furnishes a com- 
pendious answer to all questions as to 
material. It widens knowledge both 
by making its place known and telling 
what books are good, bad or middling. 
To know what this costs, you must be 
a bibliographer. To appreciate it, you 
must have a passionate enthusiasm for 
exact historical knowledge. 


Miss Jane Addams, the head direc- 
tor of Hull House, the Social Settle- 
ment in Chicago, is a social 
traveller in the lower half 

_ of Chicago city society. 
Jane Addams “Democracy and Social 
Ethics” sums, in a reprint of twelve 
lectures, the observation and teaching 
which in a dozen years have made her 
the foremost figure in urging the 
theory that what is evil in society is 
due to the unjust working of the or- 
ganized effort for its material improve- 
ment in trade and production, instead 
of being, as it is, the leavings of what 
society has been unable as yet to im- 
prove. The oppressed Italians whom 
Miss Addams describes are all where 
they are because they are less op- 
pressed and better off than where they 
came from. Barring the grave error 
that she treats as result what is re- 
siduum, Miss Addams’s pages teem 
with teaching. She is alert, acute, in- 
formed, inspiring. Her picture of her 
trips in the lower social deep is vivid 
and accurate. Of course, just as the 
orders call themselves, the “religious,” 
she has the familiar “settlement” as- 


Democracy 
and Social 
Ethics 
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sumption, that this work is done by no 
one else. But with all these limita- 
tions, Miss Addams has written a so- 
cial Baedeker whose accuracy only the 
old city reporter can know. 


Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn at 64 
is a man of Scotch education, English 
Philosophy of Career and an Indian oppor- 
— Religion tunity. He is a graduate of 

i Edinburgh and Berlin. He 
A.M.Fairbainis head of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, where dissenting minis- 
ters study. He delivered the Haskell 
lectures in India. His synthetic “Phi- 
losophy of the Christian Religion” 
unites these experiences in an attempt 
to show from the modern premise of a 
continuous universe the probabilism of 
Christ and Christianity. 

By a familiar logical process of ex- 
clusion he establishes reality as under- 
lying phenomenon. The necessity of 
man being an ethical being rests on a 
real universe which requires reality be- 
hind its passing show. Evil is needed 
to train a moral being. This training 
can only come from a divine redemp- 
tion without which evil would try, but 
could not perfect. Historically, Christ 
meets this need. His influence is only 
explicable on the hypothesis of his di- 
vinity and this hypothesis proves on 
application an adequate explanation. 

The work is large-minded, able and 
logically continuous. The scientific po- 
sition of a continuous succession, in- 
stead of a continuous universe, he does 
not grant or indeed grasp, as his refer- 
ence to Darwin’s orchid as necessarily 
having intellection, shows. Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s logical chain is admirable; but 
if any man challenge the peg on which 
he hangs it, he can only answer that 
the chain needs the peg,—which is 
true, but not necessarily conclusive. 
Neither does Dr. Fairbairn seem to un- 
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derstand that a question of kind, like a 
divine nature, cannot be established 
through argument by degree, which 
probabilism is. 


Engraving is much talked about and 
little understood, having indeed almost 
vanished from among the 
works of men. On a large 
page, with careful repro- 
Binyon duction, there are given in 
this series teaching examples. Blake 
few will understand. It takes time 
and—faith. Altdorfer is plain Ger- 
man. Both make clear the white line. 


Little 
Engravings 


Lawrence 


An economic utopia is the goal of 
every political economist. Professor 
Theory of | Simon Nelson Patten, in 
Prosperity “The Theory of Prosper- 
Simon N. ity,” tries to show how the 
Patten economic possibilities of life 
will at length be universally enjoyed. 
Production is at first on an even bal- 
ance. The savage just supports himself 
—scarcely that. The surplus increases 
with society. ‘All differentials are 
rent.” A luminous statement like that 
tends to lead you to forgive many dia- 
grams. As society improves, the in- 
crease of product and communication 
tends to remove difference. Hence rent 
tends to disappear. With each disap- 
pearance, some share of the advantage 
of ownership disappears and the goods 
common to society increase. They be- 
come “‘socialized,’ as water is in a 
city. Coupled with this is an improve- 
ment in education which equalizes op- 
portunity and multiplies tastes, whose 
gratification is provided by the social- 
izing of resources. Under this theory, 
much of it now in progress, while own- 
ership does not become diffused, ca- 
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pacity for enjoyment and easy support 
does. The book is hard reading,—like 
thinking in a vacuum, for all is ab- 
stract. There are no concrete facts. 


Mr. Charles Hanford Henderson 

has his utopia. It is educational. Mr. 
Education Henderson has taught and 
end the : 
Larger Life Written. He has won much 
C.H.Hender. 2cCeptance. His theory of 
son education considers things 
as they might be. This, it happens, is 
a world of things as they are. He is 
the prophet of the path of least re- 
sistance in education. It is not the 
best. Mr. Henderson takes sundry 
general conceptions—such as were 
urged by William Morris. These are 
put with great fluency. “Christ is more 
real than Pilate; Athens than Rome; 
Cinderella than her wicked sisters.’ 
We all know where that sort of thing 
ends—in the popular lecture. Given 
these general views, childhood and 
youth is to flow to knowledge in this 
channel. Much is said of air and bath- 
ing, which is well; but there is in- 
sufficient clothing urged and complete 
lack or perception of the stress of life. 
The art of life is not the dancer’s, but 
the wrestler’s. One primary need of 
education is to learn to do what one 
does not want to do. This is left out 
by Mr. Henderson, as is much out of 
which come will and resolution. 


Professor J. H. Muirhead, of Bir- 
mingham, is one of the group of teach- 


Philosophy 


ers in the English Midland 
and Life 


Counties of whom one hears 
little and who do much. 
They are away both from 
London and from the Scotch and Eng- 
lish universities. “Philosophy and 
Life” is addresses and papers. The ad- 


J.H. 
Muirhead 
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dresses sound direct and full of the 
final fact—clear-headed on “imperial- 
ism” as the saving of backward races, 
for a poor law that will save children, 
on the harm done to education by a 
shallow psychology. In the papers, the 
concept in logic, knowledge, hypo- 
thesis and space are handled with a fine 
clarity in the papers. 


Some parables teach. Some explain. 
“Parables of Life,’ allegories rather, 
Parable by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
ae val Mabie, express with great 

sincerity a sincere belief in 
the foundations which are 
love, trust and self-sacrifice. When 
that is done, many feed and some, al- 
ways, find fault. 


Hamilton 
W. Mabie 


Robbed of the grace of an environ- 
ing and sympathetic style, M. Maurice 
The Buried Maeterlinck raises in a 
‘Foanpte translation the perpetual 
Sittin question whether he is sapi- 
Maeterlinck ent or simple. Ease and a 
direct individuality has Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s translation of “The Buried 
Temple.” Inevitably there are here 
and there lines saltless and dull. The 
Belgian—who has about his mystic 
note so little of Belgium—seeks to 
adumbrate rather then to express the 
sense known to us all of buried senses 
which guide and direct. On this, rests 
the mystery of justice that while men 
are evil, man is just. The “Evolution 
of Mystery” comes as life lays bare 
this Buried Temple in which others 
have worshipped. So rings the spade 
in the explorer’s trench, when it strikes 
the sand-hid cornice of the forgotten 
past. “The Kingdom of Matter” and 
its relentless rule, “The Past” and 
“Luck’’—these all are part of that 


structure and reflex of past experience 
which generations have buried in the 
subliminal self, to which in clear-eyed 
moments the soul awakens. These are 
the titles of M. Maeterlinck’s essays 
and their expression is as ever evasive, 
illusive and evanescent—like mother- 
of-pearl sheen, seen in but one light, 
the nice product of numberless striae. 


Mr. William Watson writes little. 
He is capable of a dithyrambic drunk 
Coronation as in the “Purple East.” 
— But he has the grand style. 
William Touches of it, always,— 
Watson sometimes a woven web. 
His “Ode on the Day of The Corona- 
tion of King Edward VII’ stands 
alone in this. A Canadian poet, Mr. 
Bliss Catman, has done more as to 
movement in an ode in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Mr. Alfred Austin is 
not. Dignity, sense of historic se- 
quence, of that 

flood 
Of British freedom which to the open sea 
Of men’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Has flowed— 


are in Mr. Watson’s ode. The note of 
elevation sounds in a passage like this: 


3enignant on the mitigated sea; 

That greatly loving freedom loved to free, 
And was herself the bridal and embrace 
Of strength and conquering grace. 


Nor less the lofty accent in these 
lines : 


O doom of over lordships! to decay 

First at the heart, the eye scarce dimmed at 
all; 

Or perish of much cumber and array. 

The burdening robe of empire, and its pall; 

Or of voluptuous hours the wanton prey 

Die of the poisons that most sweetly slay. 


But in “the iris of the Australasian 
spray” or “Huron’s bearded pines” the 
occasion has got the better of the poet. 
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English life, with its multitude of 
small, settled and secure lives on in- 
comes not large but assured, 
lends itself to the “Purest 
of Humane Pleasures, the 
Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man,” to use the capitals as 
well as the capital phrases of Bacon in 
his essay “Of Gardens.” This series is, 
alas, not for our capricious clime. 
Much fits the South and more the Pa- 
cific coast. The apples are not ours, 
nor the grapes—but narrower in range 
for ours is the weather for both apples 
and grapes. The vegetables are those 
sodden things which omit our peppers, 
okra, egg-plant and others of the mal- 
low and solanidz closer to the tropics. 
“The Book of Bulbs,” “The Book of 
Old-fashioned Flowers,” ‘The Book 
of the Greenhouse’’—these all fit this 
present land. So with the “Book of 
the Asparagus’’—but its author, Mr. 
Charles Ilott, sooth to say, boils his 
asparagus, an ignorance conceivable 


Hand-book 
of Practical 
Gardening 


only in England and New England— 
but at least, he does not boil his Hol- 
landaise sauce for the asparagus turion 


he should steam. ‘This slender series, 
each volume comely, has a character of 
its own. The authors are of the greater 
gardens. Mr. J. C. Tallack, after a 
round of parks and places, including 
“the celebrated garden of Canon Phil- 
potts of Porthquidden,” abides at Ship- 
ley Hall, Derby. Mr. H. W. Ward is 
gardener for the Earl of Rodney at 
Longford Castle. Mr. H. H. Thomas 
learned apples with a Rothschild in 
France and at Kew and Windsor. Mr. 
George Wythes vegetables, if one may 
use the word, at Syon House for the 
Duke of Northumberland. The rest, 
apparently of a lowlier life, lecture and 
write for the agricultural papers. By 
result, these are all most ignorant, 
judged by the “Experiment Station 
Bulletin.” One blushes for the absence 
of knowledge and rejoices over a 
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strange old-world flavor in these man- 
uals, each with its gentle craft, its 
easily gotten history and where things 
cook, its receipts, full of hot fires and 
large messes and free of the original 
flavor. Not even Syon House and all 
its glories has taught Mr. Wythes the 
brief boiling span best for the vegeta- 
ble. Yet there is throughout these 
pages that leisured interest and espe- 
cial care which charms in all English 
“high-walled gardens green.” 


pe? 


Colonial toleration is the text of this 
shapely quarto, written after the ap- 
The Rise of proved mode. There is a 
Hoe ag chapter on Constantine’s 
America = farsighted and_brief-lived 
S.H.Cobb attempt to give the Roman 
empire tolerance and one on the Refor- 
mation’s “cujus regio, ejus religio” 
which accepted intolerance as funda- 
mental. Then by colonies and planta- 
tions, the early legislation which re- 
flected European proscription in the 
seventeenth century and the later laws 
and constitutions which reflected the 
American prescription for all ills, lib- 
erty, are both sketched with a dignified 
perspicacity. The original sources are 
easily accessible for this period and 
they are used, but no effort is made to 
pass behind or beyond law, administra- 
tive, acts and judicial proceedings. 
With the Revolution the book closes. 
A volume is greatly needed to sum- 
marize—a large task—the decisions, 
taxation, administration and opinion 
through the nineteenth century by 
which tolerance has here become an 
atmosphere. Mr. Cobb’s one new in- 
sistance, in a faithful but not original 
volume, is that while in practice and 
profession, Pennsylvania was most lib- 
eral, after adopting the test-oaths in 
1704, the colony lagged behind the rest 
in legislation. 
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NEWS BOOKS YNWEW EDITION} 


HY AND 


George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. En- 
glish Men of Letters. 206 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 868 


Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Len- 
nox, 1745-1826. Edited by the Countess 
of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale. Lady 
Sarah Lennox (1745-1826) was the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Richmond and was 
brought up by her elder sister, Lady Caro- 
line Fox (afterwards Lady Holland), at 
Holland House. Her life, therefore, bridged 
the period which included the growth of 
modern England and brought her into in- 
timate contact with its political develop- 
ment. The present Life appeared first in 
October, 1901, in two volumes. In six 
months it went through five editions, and is 
now issued in a single volume, with the 
original illustrations somewhat worn by 
use. 635 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Life of John William Walshe, F. S. A., 
The. Edited with an introduction, by 
Montgomery Carmichael, author of “In 
Tuscany,” etc. With frontispiece. 266 pp. 
I2mo. 


Onlooker’s Notebook, An. By the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 310 
pp. 8vo. 


Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. 
3y Henry Austin Clapp. With an essay on 
the art of Henry Irving. Illustrated. 236 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 867 


eH & 
B O T A N  § 


Book of the Rose, The. By Rev A. 
Foster Melliar, M. A. A second edition of 
the “Book of the Rose,” which first ap- 
peared in 1894. A brief historical account, 
it deals particularly with the reign of re- 
cent varieties and the qualifications of the 
rose as treated from the English stand- 
point. It is illustrated with half tones from 
photographs of different flowers. 347 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. author of “Five Litle Peppers 
Grown Up,” etc. The Five Little Peppers 
are always interesting. This time they do 
not fail us. Abroad they are more charm- 
ing, more attractive than ever. The child 
cannot be given a work more productive of 
the right spirit and yet so absorbing in its 
character. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 
449 pp. I2mo. 


Cld Gold; or, The Cruise of the 
“Jason” Brig. By Geo. Manville Fenn, 
author of “King o’ the Beach,” etc. A 
novel which opens in Guiana and has in it 
a wreck. It takes the reader among savages 
and to the discovery of an idol temple. II- 
lustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 416 pp. 
I2mo. 


What Gladys Saw. By Frances Mar- 
garet Fox, author of “Farmer Brown and 
the Birds,” etc. Gladys, with her winning 
qualities of character. is the central figure 
of this story. It has happened that inclina- 
tion and individual taste have regulated the 
choice of home of Glady’s family. Her 
father, a true lover of nature and of books, 
finds that life on his ancestral farm meets 
his needs for observation, research and sim- 
ple living. The mother and children avail 
themselves of the advantages to be found in 
the city. In time the mother perceives the 
likeness between Gladys and her father in 
their common love of nature and out-of- 
door life, and wisely sends her to the old 
farm. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 318 
pp. I2mo. 


eo 


EDUCATIONAL 


Advanced French Prose Composition. 
By Victor E. Francois. This book is de- 
signed for the second year in colleges, or 
the third and fourth years in high schools. 
Grammar reviews are combined with trans- 
lation work, based on selections in French, 
and suggestive questions refer to these se- 
lections. Numerous references are made to 
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the new grammatical rules promulgated by 

the Minister of Public Instruction of France 

in his decree of February 26, 1901, the more 

important of these rules being given in full. 
2 pp. I2mo. 


How to Make an Index. By Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. S. A., author of “How to 
Catalogue a Library,” etc. An expansion 
of a pamphlet originally written for the In- 
dex Society in 1878, from which many 
learned their first clear impression of an 
index. After twenty-four years Mr. Whea- 
ton discusses the history of index-making— 
the amusing and satirical, the bad index, 
the good index, gives rules for alphabetical 
indexing, method of making indexes, and 
describes the possibility of a general and 
universal index of all knowledge and all 
important works—a _ cyclopedia_ greatly 
needed. 224 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


True Tales of Birds and Beasts. Se- 
lected by David Starr Jordan. A reader 
prepared by the President of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, one of the first nat- 
uralists of his day in systemic work and in 
field observation. He has collected eleven 
stories from Thoreau, Jordan, Coolidge, G 
A. Clark, Joaquin Miller, Bailey Millard, 
Charles Keller and Jean Icard. They are 
nearly all upon the bird and animal life of 
the Pacific coast, and furnish a series of ex- 
tremely interesting and accurate studies in 
natural history put in a shape which enables 
them to be understood by a child of ten 
years. With sixty-one illustrations made 
under his supervision by Mary H. Wellman. 
132 pp. I2mo. 


ss 
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Code of Joy, The. By Clarence Lath- 
bury, author of “God Winning Us,” ete. 
With prefatory verses by Mary A. Lath- 
bury. A Swedenborgian study from a 
transcendental and symbolic standpoint of 
the possibility and practicability of securing 
moral support through the medium of joy. 
219 pp. 16mo. 


Empire of Business, The. By Andrew 
Carnegie, author of “Gospel of Wealth,” etc. 
With frontispiece, 345 pp. S8vo. 

See review, page 874 


Heart Shots. By E. L. C. Ward, at- 
thor of “The »crap Book,” etc. A reprint 
of a series of essays which first appeared in 
1901, and which treats of the usual life of 
rural America. They are brief descriptive 
studies of the country editor, the lodge, 
army, church, drama, first sweetheart, sec- 
ond sweetheart, mental sweetheart and 
other topics. All are treated from the 


standpoint of personal experience. 282 pp. 
I2mo. ° 


Home Thoughts. By C. (Mrs. James 
Farley Cox). Mrs. Cox will be found a 
true friend, and a suggestive one, by the 
young wife who finds matrimony an estate 
of ever-growing magnitude and endless vis- 
tas and possibilities. Its holiness. the sanc- 
tity of the altar of the home, the foundation 
of our social system, is preached by Mrs. 
Cox with eloquence; and yet, and herein 
lies the enduring value of these two books, 
hers are not preachments for the high holy 
days of life only. She guides and helps at 
every moment of the day, for the fulfillment 
of happiness, of the mission of woman to 
man and of man to woman is not a matter 
of days or hours set apart, but of every 
moment of existence. It will be well if, be- 
side the nature book and the outdoor book, 
the etiquette book and the cook book, beside 
all the mass of modern volumes, these two 
evangels of the home find a place, set apart 
and honored, in the library of every woman 
who takes up with thankful seriousness the 
task that still remains her truest and her 
noblest on earth. Second series. 340 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Lessons on the Philosophy of Life. 
By Lucie G. Beckam. Third edition of a 
work on the “New Thought,” which en- 
deavors to show that if the assumption of 
an omnipotent, omnipresent deity is ac- 
cepted, nothing is influenced by matter and 
all things are influenced by thought, includ- 
ing disease. The condition which is urged 
is that one shall come to feel “I am divine, 
sexless, complete, free of all bondage, satis- 
fied, permeated by the spirit of God.” 159 pp. 
I2mo. 


Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. By P. F. 
Dunne. A republication of Mr. Dooley’s 
recent essays, in which Americans abroad, 
Chinese, Polygamy, Chess, the Negro Prob- 
lem and other issues of two or three years 
back are made the subject of Mr. Dunne’s 
familiar discussion. Idle Hour Series. 261 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


_ Philosophy and Life and Other Essays. 
By J. H. Muirhead, M. A. A reproduction 
of nine ethical essays and four technical 
papers on logic in its broader sense, of 
which the first are addresses and the last 
four, papers read before the Aristotelian 
Society of London. Professor Muirhead 
holds a chair in Birmingham, and represents 
the new reconciliation of the ethics of Bent- 
ham, the philosophy of Darwin and the 
metaphysics of Green. William Wallace, 
Professor Stevenson, Imperialism, Poor 
Law, etc., are treated in the first essays, and 
various aspects of absolute knowledge in the 
last four papers. 274 pp. I2mo. 
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Progression to Immortality. By Henry 
S. Brooks, author oi “A Catastrophe in Bo- 
hemia,” etc. Mr. Brooks gives an optimistic 
interpretation of the facts of evolution. His 
volume is addressed, not to the specialist 
either in science or metaphysics, but to the 
general reader. He is not overawed or dis- 
mayed by the discord prevalent among those 
who may be regarded as the authoritative 
and othcial interpreters of evolution, assert- 
ing on the contrary that the specialist is sel- 
dom the best interpreter of the results of his 
labor. Of design in the old theological 
sense he finds no evidence, but purpose, he 
maintains, is discoverable. Design is ex- 
cluded because of the incessant and seem- 
ingly accidental change which is always 
taking place, but the presence of law 
throughout the universe gives evidence of a 
creative will. By the decree of the Creator 
life comes into being subject to the condi- 
tions of its physical environment. Mr. 
Brooks dismisses the bugaboo of sponta- 
neous generation which still has the power 
of frightening religious evolutionists of a 
certain type. Even assuming Haeckel’s doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation of monera 
to be true, he says: “They are born sub- 
ject to the law of generation, as they must 
be subject to the laws of growth and devel- 
opment.” The book is significant as the re- 
flections of a cultivated and truth-loving 
mind, which finds no incompatibility be- 
tween a thoroughgoing evolution and the 
acceptance of the historic traditions of 
Christianity. 79 pp. 12mo—wN. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths, 
The. By Walter H. Page. The “Old Com- 
monwealths” are the old Southern States, 
and this volume is a series of studies of 
popular educational work there. They show 
how the old-time aristocratic system of ed- 
ucation and the ecclesiastical system failed 
to reach the masses, and how the present- 
day builders of the public school system 
are bringing a new social order and are for 
the first time developing the capable, neg- 
lected masses of the Southern population. 
153 pp. 16mo. 


Spindle Side of Scottish Song, The. 
By Jessie P. Findlay. Scottish women 
poets are the subject of these essays, each 
having a somewhat fanciful title. Few ex- 
tracts are given from the verses of those se- 
lected, the essays being principally bio- 
graphical. Those mentioned are: Lady 
Grisell Hume, Mrs. Alison Cockburn, Miss 
Jean Elliott, Miss Susanna Blamire, Jean 
Glover and Elizabeth Hamilton. Lady Anne 
Lindsay, Carolina, Baroness Nairne; Miss 
Joanna Baillie, Janet Hamilton. Illustrated. 
200 pp. I2mo. 


Spiritual Heroes. 
the world’s prophets. 


A study of some of 
By David Saville- 


News 


Muzzley, B. D., author of “The Rise of the 
New Testament.” The author, believing 
thoroughly in the primacy of soul over mat- 
ter and of men over events, views the 
spiritual heroes of these essays primarily as 
the creators of the moral wealth of human- 
ity. The special feature of the book is the 
presentation of these great men in the living 
tissue of their own age as the rare souls 
who seized and solved the ethical and spir- 
itual problems which pressed upon their 
time. The heroes treated are chosen 
representatives of the main currents of 
spiritual thought that have contributed 
to our contemporaneous moral and re- 
ligious life; the Hebrew prophets; the 
Indian Metaphysicians, the Greek Philos- 
ophers, the Christian Apostles, the Roman 
Organizers, etc. The chapters are on Jere- 
miah, the Buddha, Socrates. Jesus, Saint 
Paul, Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, Moham- 
med and Martin Luther. 305 pp. 12mo. 


"Tween You and |. By Max O’Rell, 
author of “John Bull and His Island,” etc. 
In this volume M. Paul Blouet has gathered 
a number of short articles which have ap- 
peared in newspapers of this country, par- 
ticularly in the New York Journal, as well 
as in England. They deal in short articles 
of the length of a newspaper coluinn or 
half a column with the casual interests of 
modern life. Most of them are written 
from the standpoint of English experience 
and the bi-national knowledge of France 
possessed by the author, but some are alto- 
gether based on the author’s contact with 
American life. They are keen, somewhat 
haphazard and often mistake a_ shallow 
epigram for an utterance of truth. 480 pp. 
12mo. 


* 


F I Cc T I O N 


Amor Victor. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 860. 


By Orr Kenyon. 424 pp. 


Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment and 
Other Stories, The. By Oscar Fay 
Adams, author of “The Story of Jane Aus- 
tin’s Life,’ etc. A reprint of short stories 
which have appeared during the last ten 
years. The “Bishop’s Unguarded Moment” 
and “Why the Bishop Left Rye Beach” 
originally appeared in The Cosmopolitan; 
“The Serious Dilemma of the Bishop of 
Oklaho,” in Munsey’s; “The Evolution of 
a Bishop,” in the New England Magazine, 
and “A Night with William of Wykeham,” 
in “Vignettes,” a collection of short stories. 
The stories were first brought together in 
1899, and are now reissued for summer 
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reading in a paper cover. Red Rose Li- 
brary. With frontispiece. 270 pp iI2mo. 
I2mo. 


Bondman Free. By John Oxenham, 
author of “God’s Prisoners,” etc. A bank 
cashier in an English private bank, whose 
head and proprietor is drawn as more than 
usually hard, has abstracted a small sum 
in order to help a dying wife, and is sen- 
tenced to two years’ hard labor. This vol- 
ume describes his experience in jail and his 
trial, after his sentence is over, in finding 
work, which at last comes through the 
judge who had sentenced him. The study 
is an extremely close and minute discus- 
sion of the personai conditions under which 
a man of character must live after having 
“done time.” With illustrations by Louis F. 
Grant. 342 pp. I2mo. 


Brinton Eliot. From Yale to Yorktown. 
By James Eugene Farmer, M. A., author 
of “The Grenadier,” etc. 395 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 855 


Bylow Hill. By George W. Cable. With 
illustrations in color by F. C. Yohn. 215 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 853 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. A reprint in cheaper 
form of a novel of Virginia life, which first 
appeared in 1891, and made the instant 
reputation of the author. With illustra- 
tions by E. W. Kemble and the author. 
208 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Confounding of Camelia, The. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of “The Rescue,” 
etc. A novel ot English life written by a 
young American author resident in London, 
which describes with a close analysis and 
intelligence the development of a young 
woman in contact with a hard and impera- 
tive world. It originally appeared in 1899, 
and is now reissued in comely and attractive 
form. 309 pp. 12mo. 


Courage of Conviction, The. By T. R. 
Sullivan. 257 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 861 


Crimson Cryptogram, The. By Fergus 
Hume. author of “The Mystery of a Han- 
som Cab,” etc. 255 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 863 


Days of the Son of Man, The. A tale 
of Syria. By Rosamond D. Rhone, author 
of “Among the Dunes.” 373 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 855 


Democracy. An American novel. A 
reprint of a novel which appeared in 1880 
and attracted at the time universal atten- 
tion. Its authorship was long in dispute 
and remains unknown. It was generally 
attributed at the time to the late Clarence 
King, and by some to Mr. John Hay. A 
lady conspicuous in Washington society was 
also named. It is an account of Washing- 
ton life under Grant. Sixteenth impres- 
sion. 374 pp. 16mo. 


Desert and the Sown, The. By Mary 
Hallock Foote. This is a well-wrought 
and original piece of fiction. From one 
comparatively~ small problem to another; 
from the questicn of a rich man’s right to 
the enjoyment of a moderate share of his 
wealth to the puzzle of the duty of a man 
whose return to those who have long be- 
lieved him dead must bring social humilia- 
iion; thence to the dilemma of a son forced 
to be disloyal to one of his parents, the 
story comes to its last words: “All lies are 
death. * * * The fashion of this world 
does not last; but one thing does.” It is 
not a very long story, but this framework 
supports some excellent scenes; lovers’ con- 
versations that deal with grave matters, and 
yet are touched with the pretty triviality 
of lovers; the talk of clever men and wo- 
men discussing questions of conduct; a 
sketch of two almost soulless natures well 
mated; a finished picture of wedded coun- 
terparts, and another of two who never 
should have wedded, to say nothing of many 
an acute aphorism. The type which the 
book represents is that of “The Cup of 
Trembling,” although the subjects of the 
two are in no way akin; it is the type 
marking the author’s growth from mere 
recognition of the pictorial side of life to 
perception of its unity, and thence to dis- 
cernment of the fundamental nature of cer- 
tain carelessly accepted truths and the abil- 
ity to construct a parable that shall enforce 
them. 313 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


Don Quixote de La Mancha. Edited 
from the translation of Duffield and Shelton 
by Mary E. Burt and Lucy Leffingwell 
Cable. This is merely a small attractive 
edition of one of the many translations of 
Cervantes’s famous work. One can find in 
it a conveniently constructed book to carry 
while travelling or while cn a summer vaca- 
tion. Illustrated. 214 pp. I2mo. 


Dull Miss Archinard, The. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of “The Res- 
cue,” etc. English life in its upper and more 
agreeable form and a study of a leisured 
man give the purpose and motif of this 
novel, in which a young woman with charm 
but without any special intellectual power 
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or ability passes through the usual vicissi- 
tudes. Originally published in 1888, it has 
been transferred from the list of one pub- 
lisher to another, and is now given in an at- 
tractive form. With frontispiece. 287 pp. 
J2mo. 


Fool, The. By William Henry Carson, 
author of “Hester Blair.” 335 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page. 860 


Girl of Virginia, A. By Lucy M. 
Thruston, author of “Mistress Brent.” etc. 
A readable romance of to-day. The descrip- 
tions of the University of Virginia, of the 
professor, his high-spirited, lovable daugh- 
ter, and his one devoted colered servant are 
natural and charming. Love, horseback rid- 
ing and foot-ball are features cf the book, 
the picturesque side of life in Virginia is 
well described, and the whole story has 
wholesome, breezy, outdoor flavor. iie- 
trated by Ch. Grunwald. 306 pp. 12mo. 


Cospe! of Judas Iscar:ot, The. By A. 
D. Baldwin. 12mo. 
See review, page 855 


Graustark. By George Barr McCutch- 
eon, author cf “Castle Craneycrow.” This 
novel, whose geography emanates from the 
same atlas as that from which “Zenda” was 
taken, appeared a year ago and is now re- 
printed in cheaper form. The People’s Li- 
brary. 459 pp. Paper. 1I2mo. 


Hearts Courageous. By Hallie Erminie 
Rives. Illustrated by A. B. Wenzel!. 497 pp. 
I2m0. 

See review, page 856 


Hinderers, The. By Edna Lyall, au- 
thor of “We Two,” etc. Irene de St. Croix 
had lived almost all her short life out of 
England. When her father, who was Gov- 
ernor of the island of Espaniere, died, she 
is consigned to the guardianship of distant 
relatives in London. Her life here, where 
she finds many impediments in the straight 
road she has been taught by her father to 
walk, and her love affair, are the chiei sub- 
jects of the story. 179 pp. 12mo.—Publish- 

rs’ Weekly. 


In the Eagle’s Talons. A romance of 
the Louisiana purchase. By Sheppard Ste- 
vens, author of “] Am the King,” etc. Illus- 
trated by A. Russeli. 475 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 861 


In the Fog. By Richard Harding 
Davis. This detective story, which ap- 
peared originally in “Collier's,” discusses a 
series of zppearances and disappearances in 
London, connected by a thread of narrative. 
The illustrations by Thomas Mitchell Pierce 
are singularly happy. “The Death of Rodri- 
guez,” a pathetic description of a Cuban’s 
execution published in the newspapers some 
three or four years ago, fills out the volume 


News 


to its required size for a paper-covered 
novel. The People’s Library. 189 pp. I2mo, 


Judith’s Garden. By Mary E. Stone 
Bassett. I2mo. 
See review, page 852 


Lafitte of Louisiana. By Mary Dever- 
eux, author of “From Kingdom to Colony,” 
etc. Illustrated by Harry C. Edwards. 427 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 861 


Late Returning, The. By Margery 
Williams. This book gives a series of sharp 
and intense pictures of a revolution in a 
South American State. The reader is 
thrown into the middle of things and made 
to see for himself without any introduction 
on the part of the author. The characters 
include a bright American newspaper re- 
porter, his chief, an American Consul, and 
his wife, the President of the country, bold, 
crafty, cruel; the leader of the insurgents, 
and finally the one girl of the book, Vanda, 
a daughter of the people, in the power of 
the President. The story turns upon the 
love of this girl for the leader of the insur- 
gents and her desertion of the President. 
205 pp. I6mo. 


Maid of Bar Harbor, A. By Henriette 
G. Rowe. This is a natural story of Mt. 
Desert, giving pictures of the island in its 
primitive days and scenes after society had 
taken possession of it. Comfort, the hero- 
ine, a lovable girl, is the daughter of a well- 
to-do Maine farmer; and there are other 
well-drawn characters. Illustrated from 
drawing by Ellen W. Ahrens. 368 pp. 12mo. 


Marion Manning. By Edith Eustis. 
339 pp. I12mo. 
See review, page 847 


Mate of the Good Ship York; or, The 
Ship’s Adventure, The. By W. Clark 
Russell, author of “Marooned,” etc. A tale 
of the sea, following the usual line of ad- 
venture, characteristic of the author during 
the last twenty years, which opens with a 
young man and a young woman, who have 
an une xpected and romantic meeting ; go to 
sea together in a vessel whose captain goes 
crazy, doses the entire crew with !audanum 
and carries off the young woman in a sail- 
boat. By a device, evidently suggested by 
the story of the “Marie Celeste,” they are 
saved. With a frontispiece by W. H. Dun- 
ton. 351 pp. I2mo. 


Midst the Wild Carpathians. By 
Maurus Jokai, author of “The Green Book,” 
etc. Translated from the first Hungarian 
edition by R. Nisbet Bain. A fantasia of 
Jokai made in Trans ylvania during the pe- 
riod of the Turkish wars, in which a fairy 
palace, gardens. harem and the fantastic 
scenery of the Devil’s Garden are made the 
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subject of brilliant and entertaining descrip- 
tion. With a frontispiece by J. W. Kennedy. 
Authorized version. 263 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Miss Petticoats. By Dwight Tilton. 
With illustrations by Charles H. Stephens. 


377 pp.. 12mo. 
See review, page 858 


Mrs. Lorimer. A sketch in black and 
white. By Lucas Malet. Mrs. Mary 5t. 
Leger Harrison first issued this story in 
1882, her first appearance in the world of 
fiction. It is a novel of English life which 
at the time had a limited acceptance. 342 
pp. 1I2mo. 


My Captive. By J. A. Altsheler, author 
of “In Circling Camps,” etc. Mr. Altsheler 
has written a story of love and war, which 
abounds not only in dramatic incidents, but 
also in unexpected situations full of sympa- 
thetic humor. “My Captive” is the love 
story of a man and a maid; but their meet- 
ing, as it were, under fire, and their rapidly 
changing relations, furnish a series of pic- 
turesque and entertaining scenes that will 
will prompt appreciation. While there is a 
historical background, the relation of the 
leading figures and their picturesque com- 
plications are the predominating and essen- 
tial features of a most entertaining romance. 
281 pp. I2mo. 


My Japanese Wife. A Japanese Idyl. 
By Clive Holland, author of “Mousme.” 
The first edition of this novel having 
reached, as the author announces in the 
preface, a sale of 60,000 copies, it now ap- 
pears in its original shape. It presents the 
experience of an Englishman who marries 
a Japanese wife, and who, after a life with 
her in Japan. starts with her to England. 
Illustrated. 217 pp. I2mo 


Myra of the Pines. By Herman Knick- 
hocker Viele. 325 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 864 


Not on the Chart. By Charles L. 
Marsh, author of “Opening the Oyster,” ete. 
An Australian liner leaves San Francisco, 
touches az Honolulu, breaks its shaft, drives 
before the tempest and is wrecked on a lone 
mountain peak surrounded by an _ atoll, 
where two men and a young woman are the 
enly survivors. Their life on the island 
and the discovery of the remains of a pre- 
vious inhabitant who had sought for a 
Spanish wreck are the further incidents of 
the story, in which both the young men fall 
in love with the young woman, the rejected 
lover attempting to commit suicide and be- 
ing rescued by the other two persons on the 
island. With frontispiece and map. 336 pp. 
T21m0o. 
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Oldfield. A Kentucky tale of the last 
century. By Nancy Huston Banks. 431 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 865 


Pasteboard Crown, A. A story of the 
New York stage. By Clara Morris, author 
of “Life on the Stage.” With a frontispiece 
from a drawing by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 370 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 850 


Paths of the Prudent, The. By J. S. 
Fletcher, author of “When Charles the First 
Was King,” etc. This novel of modern life 
in England, somewhat fantastic in its con- 
ception and dealing with life which centered 
around a professor of phrenology, appeared 
three years ago. Red Rose Library. Illus- 
trated by J. W. Kennedy. 309 pp. Paper. 


I12mo. 


Pretty Michal. By Maurus Jokai, au- 
thor of “Black Diamond,” etc. Translated 
from the first Hungarian edition by R. Nis- 
bet Bain. The first Hungarian edition of 
this novel appeared twenty years ago, the 
German translation following immediately 
after. Its scene is laid in 1650. It describes, 
as all Jokai’s novels do, without hesitation, 
a rude, barbarous and vigorous life, and is 
distinguished by a wealth of minute descrip- 
tions and constant adventure. Authorized 
version. With frontispiece. 319 pp. Paper. 
12mo. 


Prince of Good Fellows, A. By Robert 
Barr. Illustrated by Edward J. Sullivan. 
340 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 856 


Red Anvil, The. A romance of fifty 
years ago. By Charles Reginald Sherlock, 
author of “Your Uncle Lew.” The scene of 
this novel is laid in a rural village of Cen- 
tral New York, a so-called “station” on the 
“Underground Railroad” of the Abolition- 
ists, and the story brings into action people 
on both sides of the slavery question. There 
is in the novel a portrayal of a sturdy char- 
acter, an itinerant picture-taker, whose lov- 
able qualities are continually under the 
cloud of his professed aversion to the negro, 
with whom the mass of his fellow-citizens 
were in unlawful sympathy. With frontis- 
piece by Walter Russell. 342 pp. 12mo. 


Remedy for Love, A. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. This is a story dealing with the do- 
mestic life of twin sisters and a widower 
father, into whese life love stole a march 
for the second time. A group of diversely 
agreeable people play their parts in these 
pages. The author manages her plot so as 
to bring into play her well-known resources 
of clever situation, bright repartee, and all 
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that touch-and-go intercourse supposed to 
belong to the social condition of the smart 
set. 227 pp. 16mo.—The Outlook. 


Russells in Chicago, The. By Emily 
Wheaton. - Illustrated by Fletcher C. Ran- 
some. 257 pp. Iomo. 

See review, page 862 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood; or, Great Renown in Nottingham- 
shire. Written by Howard Pyle. Mr. 
Pyle has, in this reissue of his longer story, 
which appeared in 1883, brought together 
selections from the original work which are 
complete in themselves and intended to be 
a school reader as well as a “juvenile.” 
Illustrated by the author. 176 pp. I2mo. 


Spenders, The. A tale of the third 
generation. By Harry Leon Wilson. Illus- 
trated by O’Neill Latham. 512 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 847 


Story of Mary MacLane, The. By her- 
self. With frontispiece. 322 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 549 


Suitors of Yvonne, The. Being a por- 
tion of the memoirs of the Sieur Gaston de 
Luynes. By Rafael Sabatini. 348 pp. J2mo. 
See review, page 858 


Tales of the Ex-Tanks. By Clarence 
Louis Cullen. These studies of slang and 
the life of a vagrant first appeared in the 
New York Sun, and are now reissued in a 
single volume. 392 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan), au- 
thor of “A Social Departure,” etc. Mrs. 
Cotes’s novel is a new “social departure,” 
wherein English travelers sketch a summer 
of lively experiences in the United States. 
The author gives a fresh and witty picture 
of America and Americans as seen through 
English eyes. The impressions of New 
York and of country-house life are noted 
with a humor and vivacity and occasional 
naive self-betrayals on the part of the visit- 
ing strangers that are constantly entertain- 
ing. 355 pp. I2mo. 


Uncle Jed’s Country Letters. By Hilda 
Brenton. Letters written from Pine Hol- 
low, New Hampshire by Uncle Jed, an old 
farmer, to a friend. They are in country 
dialect and are humorous descriptions of 
New Year’s Day at Pine Hollow. Iilus- 
trated. 73 pp. I2mo. 


Unto the End. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden), author of “Pauline,” etc. This vol- 


ume is a novel for adult readers, and is 
characterized by the writer's natural gift 
of story-telling in its most interesting style. 
It is one which will interest the average 
reader instantly, and promises to be popular 
not only witn those who have read the 
Pansy Books for many years, but with a 
large class of new readers. Illustrated. 365 
pp. I2mo. 


Virginian, The.. A horseman of the 
plains. By Owen Wister, author of “Red 
Men and White,” etc. With illustrations by 
Arthur J. Keller. 504 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 845 


Way of the West, The. By General 
Charles King. A story of army life, in 
which Indian fighting and more recent days 
of border wars are made the scene of a love 
story. With frontispiece. 176 pp. 16mo. 


Welsh Rarebit Tales. By Harle Oren 
Cummins. ‘These tales have appeared in 
McClure’s, Munsey’s and Short Stories. 
The fifteen stories are ingeniously explained 
in the preface as the result of mixing a rare- 
bit, lobster and cucumber salad and mince 
pie. They are of the night-mare order. II- 
lustrated by R. Emmett Owen. 173 pp. 
I2mo. 


Welsh Witch, A. By Allen Raine, au- 
thor of “Mifanwy.” etc. This is a story of 
sea and land. Wales has long waited for a 
novelist descriptive of her peculiar life and 
rugged scenery, and Mr. Raine seems to be 
the man. He enters into the life and tradi 
tions of the people, and this makes the 
charm of the five or six stories that have 
come from him. He has a quaint style, 
which never grows wearisome. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 405 pp. Paper. 
12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Winefred. By S. Baring-Gould. A re- 
print in cheaper form of a novel which ap- 
peared two years ago and dealt with the 
rural life of Southern England. Red Rose 
Library. With four illustrations by Edgar 
Bundy. 39 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Winning of Sarenne, The. By St. Clair 
Beall. This historical novel, which ap- 
peared in a magazine in 1901, opens in Sar- 
enne, in the South of France, in the Seven- 
teenth century. The hero is waylaid, and 
the rest of the story runs through the ad- 
ventures of the period. There is an assault, 
a spy, a duel and a passage of arms, which 
is the closing machinery of the work. With 
illustrations by Louis F. Grant. 343 pp. 


I2mo. 
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Ping-Pong. The new table game as 
played in America. By M. G. Ritchie and 
Arnold Parker. Edited for American play- 
ers by Walter H. Bronson. This manual 
was originally prepared by two English 
players, of whom the second was the win- 
ner of the Queen’s Hall Ping-Pong Tourna- 
ment, and the first a well-known authority 
on games, has been edited for the American 
public by Walter H. Bronson. The preface 
claims that the term “Ping-Pong” is the 
trade mark of a private firm. The instruc- 
tions follow the usual course, and explain 
not only the game, but the method in which 
tournaments should be conducted and give 
the following advice: “Do not be content 
with thinking of the game only when you 
are playing it. In spare moments try and 
think out some new strokes or methods of 
play, and then when next practicing turn 
your theories to practice.” 113 pp. 18mo. 


Table Tennis and How to Play It. With 
Rules. By M. J. G. Ritchie and Walter 
Harrison. A reprint without change of the 
English manual on the subject by M. J. G. 
Ritchie and Walter Harrison. 111 pp. In- 
dexed. 18mo. 
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American Immortals, The. By George 
Cary Eggleston. This is a series of critical 
and biographical essays upon the careers of 
the twenty-nine men whose names have 
been inscribed in the Hall of Fame and 
whose achievements justify the title of this 
volume. Although a general knowledge of 
American history is common enough, and 
although nobody will deny that every 
American should know the lives of such 
men as make up this illustrious company, it 
is a fact that the majority of persons could 
not give even the barest adequate account 
of at least a third of the persons whose 
lives are here recorded. James Kent, Asa 
Gray, George Peabody. William Ellery 
Channing—their names are as familiar as 
those of Webster, Clay, Grant and _ their 
other fellows in this book, but to most peo 
ple the familiarity ends with the name. It 
will thus be seen that there is a distinct 
place for such a volume as the present, and 
that place Mr. Eggleston's work has amply 
filled. His sketches are well thought out 
and well balanced; they are calm and ju- 
dicial valuations of their subjects, and they 
are written in their author's most entertain 


ing style. Illustrated. 417 pp. Quarto— 
Philadelbhia Press. 


Christendom Anno Domini MDCCCCI. 
Edited by Rev. William D. Grant, Ph. D 
With introductory note by Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D. The editor has aimed to pre- 
sent the world’s Christian activities regard- 
less of sectarian lines. While each volume 
is complete in itself, they gain by being read 
consecutively, as the movements presented 
at length in the second volume are but in- 
cidentally referred to in the first volume. 
The first volume in some thirty chapters 
surveys as many distinct areas of the earth 
in which Christianity is found, and gives 
account of Christian imstitutions therein, 
with some record of recent development. 
The second volume in as many chapters 
pursues the subject into details of condi- 
tion and of progress in various lines—the 
new problems, the social aspect, critical 
movements, Sunday schools, social settle- 
ments, church union, etc. 2 vols. 564-457 
pp. Indexed. 8vo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Finland As It Is. By Harry de Windt, 
F.R.G.S.. author of “New Siberia,” etc. This 
work on Finland is written to supply a de- 
mand which the suppression of local free- 
dom in Finland has created. The preface 
declares it to be the product of repeated 
trips to Finland and the cursory examina- 
tion of familiar sources of information. 
An appendix contains a list of Finnish 
words. The illustrations are half-tone re- 
productions of photographs. The atmos- 
phere of the book is that of the somewhat 
flippant English traveler. 298pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


German Empire of To-day, The. Out- 
lines of its formation and development. 
By “Veritas.” This is a succinct account, 
largely statistical, of the recent growth and 
present condition of the Kaiser’s realm as 
regards military and commercial policy, 
colonies, finance and education. The only 
illustration is a sketch map of the German 
colonial possessions. 330 pp. Indexed. 
12mo.—N. Y. Post. 


History of Greece to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great, A. By J. B. Bury, M. A. 
Dr. Bury is successful in occupying middle 
ground between the ordinary school his- 
tory and the very exhaustive works on 
Greece. His scholarship is recognized in 
English university circles, and it is the 
reader's good fortune to find joined to that 
scholarship a style essentially readable and 
illuminated. Literature, art, philosophy and 
religion, as well as political and military 
affairs, are treated in admirable proportion 
and with wise and shrewd comment. With 
maps and plans. In two vols. 502-511 pp. 
Indexed. Smo 
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India Old and New. With a Memorial 
Address. By E. Washburn Hopkins, M. A. 
336 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers. 
By Charles Francis Adams. Into this vol- 
ume Mr. Adams has gathered some of the 
results of his long and valuable experience 
of affairs. The papers here printed cover 
a wide range—two are upon the war now 
going on in South Africa, the first con- 
trasting General Lee’s behavior in defeat 
with that of General Botha; one is upon 
the need of a higher tone in our political 
discussions; the closing paper, “A Plea for 
Military History,” is a criticism on the de- 
fective treatment of military operations by 
historians. But all the papers are weighty 
with the wealth of experience gained by 
travel, by the practice of great affairs, and 
by association with statesmen and others in 
whose hands rest the heavy responsibilities 
of commerce and diplomacy. 375 pp. I2mo. 


Life at West Point. By H. Irving Han- 
cock, author of “What One Man Saw,” etc. 
With an introduction by Albert L. Mills. 
This study of West Point is written by a 
war correspondent at Santiago and the 
Philippines. The opening chapter describes 
the Academy, the daily routine, studies and 
examinations. The life of an army officer 
closes the work. Sample examination pa- 
pers for entrance fill the appendix. Illus- 
trated. 232 pp. With appendix. 12mo. 


Lower South in American History, The. 
By William Garrott Brown, author of “A 
History of Alabama,” etc. Mr. William 
Garrott Brown, one of the staff of the Har- 
vard University Library, of Alabama, a 
graduate of Harvard University of about 
ten years’ standing has in this volume de- 
scribed the development, the political ten- 
dency, the active work and the part played 
by the Gulf States in the movement which 
led to the organization of the Confederacy. 
271 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books in June. 


Our Country’s Story. By Eva March 
Tappan, Ph. D., author of “England's 
Story,’ etc. This elementary history is 
written in a continuous narrative and freely 
illustrated. Its closing chapter brings it 
down to President Roosevelt. The author 
says in the preface: “This books aims not 
at telling stories about the United States, 
but at giving a short, simple, connected ac- 
count of our country from its discovery to 
the present day. Mindful of the pleasure 
that children take in knowing ‘why’ and of 
their unfailing interest in biography, I have 
tried, as far as the limits of the book would 
permit, to note reasons as well as deeds; 


and while avoiding everything of the na- 
ture of a biographical sketch, I have sought 
to arouse aud encourage a feeling of friend- 
ly familiarity with the heroes of our na- 
tion.” 250 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Religious Life and Influence of Queen 
Victoria, The. By Walter Walsh. This 
study of the religious life and influence of 
the Queen appears; as there is no claim to 
the contrary, to be written from external 
sources. It groups the published record of 
the Queen’s connection with religious ser- 
vices, such comments and references as ap- 
pear in her biographies, in memoirs of the 
times and in her letters and diaries. Espe- 
cial attention is paid to the efforts of the 
Queen in behalf of religious liberty when 
its principles and nractice were violated in 
Italy before 1859 and to her frequent at- 
tendance upon evangelical services. With 
frontispiece. 264 pp. 8vo. 


Rise of Religious Liberty in America, 
The. A history. By Sanford H. Cobb. The 
author’s preface says that this work for the 
most part is a compilation of existing au- 
thorities and public records. It aims less 
to be a history of churches than an account 
of the successive steps by which a system of 
law was gradually reached leading to a 
complete separation between church and 
state and the complete freedom of the 
church from the supervision of the state. 
528 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Scotch-Irish; or, The Scot in North 
Britain, North Ireland and North Amer- 
ica, The.. By Charles A. Hanna. In 2 
vols. 625,551 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 869 


Spanish Life in Town and Country. By 
IL. Higgin. With chapters on Portuguese 
Life in Town and Country. By Eugéne E. 
Street. Our European Neighbors. Illus- 
trated. 314 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 869 


State Interventionin English Education. 
A short history from the earliest times 
down to 1833. By J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
B. A. The relation of the state to educa- 
tion is usually treated as beginning with the 
act of 1870, which was the first modern 
recognition of the duty of the state towards 
elementary education. In the present vol- 
ume the author has sought to give the his- 
toric background necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the development of this 
field during past generations. In a com- 
paratively limited space education in Saxon 
times, under the early Norman Kings, the 
Lollard movement, the development of 
grammar schools in the fifteenth century, 
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medieval and Protestant education, the ef- 
fect of colonial influence upon English 
ideals and the steady progress in the nine- 
teenth century down to the act of 1870, are 
considered. The work is prefaced by a 
tables of statutes and cases and documents 
and works cited. An appendix contains 
documents and speeches which fill one-third 
of the work, in which the author has filled 
an entirely new field in his discussion of the 
subject. 351 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Story of Cairo, The. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Litt. D. Illustrated. 315 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


Story of Chartres, The. By Cecil Head- 
lam. Illustrated by Herbert Railton. It is 
the aim of the authors to view Chartres and 
Cairo of medieval days from a point of 
view of their growth and the life of their 
people. They have dealt with topography 
only as influenced by the inhabitants; they 
dealt with the architectural features only 
from a standpoint of their associations. The 
two form interesting and profitable com- 
panion volumes and belong to a series (Me- 
dizval Towns) worthy in every degree. 354 
pp. 12mo. 


Story of Westminster Abbey, The. Be- 
ing some account of that ancient founda- 
tion, its builders and those who sleep there- 
in. By Violet Brooke Hunt, author of 
“Prisoners in the Tower of London,” ete. 
In a preface the author gives as a reason for 
the book a visit with a boy from Eton to 
Westminster Abbey. Beginning with the 
early days of the Abbey, in simple language, 
and with illustrations from old drawings, 
the author describes the successive stages of 
the Abbey under the early Kings. and notes 
the conspicuous persons there buried. There 
are bits of epitaph, notes of the life of the 
day, all told from the standpoint of the boy, 
though some technical terms are used some- 
what above the perception of younger read- 
ers. 350 pp. I2mo. 


True Napoleon, The. By Charles Josse- 


lyn. Illustrated. 426 pp. 8vo. 
See review, page 808 
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Scottish Philosophy in its National De- 
velopment. By Henry Laurie, LL. D. 337 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 872 
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Earth’s Beginning, The. By Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball, author of “The Story of the 
Heavens,” etc. With four colored plates and 
numerous illustrations. Sir Robert Ball long 
ago became well known to readers every- 
where as a popular expositor of the science 
of astronomy, and that he enjovs this part of 
his work as weu as his more serious duties 
as Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and 
Geometry in the University of Cambridge 
is evident from many circumstances. He 
asserts, indeed, that he had long desired the 
opportunity which came to him recently in 
giving the course of Christmas lectures to 
young people at the Royal Institute in Lon- 
don on that branch of astronomy “which 
treats of the evolution of the earth, the 
planets, and the sun from fire mist.” It is 
these lectures which have been brought to- 
gether to form the present book, and the 
chapters read as if the lectures had never 
been written out, but were taken down as 
extemporaneously spoken and are here sim- 
ply reported with all the repetitions and 
prolixity that belong to a conversational ad- 
dress to an unscientific audience. Certain 
advantages belong to this method in favor 
of the reader ignorant of the subject who is 
laboring to understand all its details, but it 
exposes the author to literary criticism 
which he can disarm only by boldly assert- 
ing that he has little care for literary form 
or merit in this case, as is probably true. 
381 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 
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Foreign View of England in the Reigns 
of George | and George II, A. Translated 
and edited by Madame van Muyden. M. de 
Sausure was the Swiss descendant of Hu- 
guenots who had left Lorraine under Louis 
XIV. In 1725 the author, then just twenty 
years old. traveled, became connected with 
the British Foreign Service and was, for 
some twenty years, in public life, which 
brought him in contact with England. The 
letters which are now republished were 
written during his visits to England be- 
tween 1725 and 1730, when M. de Sausure 
left London to occupy a place in the British 
Embassy at Constantinople. The letters, 
which were read with interest by Voltaire 
when they were still in manuscript, are full 
of minute descriptions of the life of the day, 
and the volume, which is agreeably printed, 
is illustrated by contemporary engravings, 
and contains a map of the period. 372 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 
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Dante Studies and Researches. By Pa- 
get Toynbee, M. A.. Mr. Toynbee has been 
known for nearly twenty years, since he 
was graduated at Balliol, as one of the most 
conspicuous students of Dante in English. 
His “Dictionary of Proper Names and 
Notable Matter in the Works of Dante” 
has become the standard source of informa- 
tion upon miscellaneous subjects relating to 
the Italian poet. He has also been a con- 
tinuous contributor to the three principal 
publications of Dante literature, the “Ro- 
manio,” the “Giornalle Storico Della. Let- 
terature Italiana,” and the Annual Reports 
of the Cambridge (U. S. A.) Dante Society. 
Of the papers contained in this publication, 
eight appeared in the first, seven in the sec- 
ond and two in the third mentioned, while 
the others have been distributed between 
various publications. Nearly one-third of 
the volume is devoted to short notes, which 
explain minute points in Dante’s works in 
general outside of the “Comedia.” The 
book is printed with a table of passages 
cited, a most careful index of names, places 
and subjects. Of small value to any but 
professional students, it gives the results of 
minute and careful research, mingled with 
the singular appreciation of the great poet 
which has marked Mr. Toynbee. 359 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature. By George Brandes, author of 
“William Shakespeare,” etc. The second 
volume of this author’s work on the litera- 
ture of the last century. It takes up the 
German side of the romantic movement. 
From Schlegel, passing to Tieck, and after 
discussing the religious, musical and artis- 
tic side of the movement, closes with its re- 
lation to the drama, literature and politics 
of the day. In six volumes. The Romantic 
School in Germany (1873). 320 pp. 8vo. 


Shakespear. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 282 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 872 
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Manual of Childbed Nursing. With 
notes on infant feeding. By Charles Jew- 
ett, A. M. This primary and elementary 
manual was originally prepared for the use 
of nurses in the Long Island College Hos- 
pital. It has been twice rewritten, and is 
tinally issued in its present form, with an 
index. It takes up the care of the child 
from labor up to and including artificial 
feeding at the close of the second year. A 


Book News 


chapter added to the present edition gives 
instructions for the nurse when birth comes 
in the absence of the physician. Fifth edi- 
tion. Kevised and enlarged. 80 pp. 12mo. 
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A B C of Wireless Telegraphy, The. a 
plain treatise on Hertzian signaling. By 
Edward Trevert, author of “Electricity,” 
etc. It is the aim of the author to give some 
information relating to wireless telegraphy; 
the theory, the apparatus employed and the 
methods df operation. Directions are also 
given for making some of the various pieces 
oft apparatus, and illustrations are inserted 
where they will make the text clearer. 82 
pp. 12mo. 


Electricity and its Recent Applications. 
By Edward Trevert, author of “Every- 
hody’s Handbook of Electricity,” etc. A 
treatise for students and amateurs, with an 
illustrated dictionary of electrical terms and 
phrases. New edition. 34° pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


How to Make and Use the Telephone. 
By George H. Cary, A. M. A practical 
treatise for amateurs. fhe purpose for 
which this book is written is to furnish in- 
formation to those who may desire to con- 
struct or use telephones, telephonic ap- 
paratus, or lines on a small or moderate 
scale. No attempt has been made to write 
an exhauStive treatise on the subject, but 
rather to touch upon those points of practi- 
cal information which are of most use to 
the amateur or unprofessional user of tele- 
phones. New edition. Illustrated. 131 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


Motor Car, The. An elementary hand- 
book on its nature, use and management. 
By Sir Henry Thompson. This elementary 
handbook devotes itself particularly to the 
petrol or gasoline tvne which is the one 
most commonly used in England. This au- 
thor began with a Daimler, 6% horse-power, 
with a Tonneau body. The work is really a 
record of his own attempts at running the 
machine at 81 years of age. Sir Henry 
Thompson urges throughout that the speed 
limit should be increased to about twenty 
miles an hour. Plates describing the motor 
used and bits of roads in tne neighborhood 
of London close the work. With illustra- 
tions. 106 pp. indexed. I2mo. 


By James E. 


Self-Propelled Vehicles. 
620 pp. In- 


Homans, A. M. Illustrated. 
desed. 8vo. 
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Book of Vegetables, The. By George 
Wythes, V. M. H. Together with chapters 
on the history and cookery of vegeiables. 
Ity the editor. This agreeable study of the 
vegetables easily grown in England, and 
therefore omitting several like egg plants, 
ckra and others which need a sub-tropical 
environment, is by a conspicuous gardener, 
who has beer for fourteen years head gar- 
dener to the Duke of Northumberland at 
syon. This issue contains common vegeta- 
bles. The volume, No. 1, of the present 
series dealt with asparagus, celery and other 
bedded root stock vegetables. This is oc- 
cupied with those which are more usually 
cultivated. The first part of the well- 
printed and carefully illustrated work deals 
with gardening, and the last half with the 
history and cooking of the plants. The 
volumes make a comely library upon the 
subject considered. Handbooks of Practi- 
cal Gardening. 106 pp. I2mo. 


Cartoons That Made Prince Henry Fa- 
mous, The. Drawn by John T. McCutch- 
eon. These cartoons appeared in the Chi- 
cago Herald and are intended to satirize the 
attention paid to Prince Henry. They ap- 
pear in a full page octavo volume and are 
diagrammatic in character, but lack any 
broad suggestions. Paper. 


My Book Record and Guide. This is 
just the book to take away with one during 
the summer. It gives a list of all the best 
bocks to read; it furnishes space and ar- 
rengement for a diary-like record of books 
read and gives an opportunity for brief 
criticism and comment. 192 pp. I2mo. 


Mystic Rose, The. A study of primi- 
tive marriage. By Ernest Crawley, M. A. 
A book in which any subject is treated as 
exhaustively as Mr. Crawley has treated his 
has a permanent and real value quite apart 
from any theory which is advanced in it. 
In the five hundred pages before us Mr. 
Crawley gathers together nearly all the facts 
relating to primitive marriage that have 
been observed by writers of authority; and 
as, in doing so, he draws upon works like 
those of Mr. Featherman, Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen, and Mr. W. W. Skeat, which 
have appeared since the “Golden Bough” 
was written, we have no doubt that his book 
will be as much quoted in the future as 
“Prehistoric Man,” “Primitive Culture” and 
the “Golden Bough” itself have been in the 
past. Such books, indeed, save the future 
student in the same field an infinity of labor 
in the collection and collation of facts, and, 
if they be constructed with care and impar- 
tiality, form a sort of mine, in which he can 
find half his material ready to his hand. In 
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his choice of sources Mr. Crawley seems to 
us to have shown both care and impartiality 
in a very high degree, and the only fault 
we can find with his book from this stand- 
point is in its arrangement, which, we think, 
might be improved by the repetition of the 
contents of each chapter at its head and the 
provision of a less meagre index. 8vo.— 
London Academy. 


Philosophy of the Christian Religion. 
By Andrew Martin Fairbairn, M. A., au- 
thor of “Studies in the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” etc. This monumental work takes 
up the entire problem of religion, grouping 
its conditions, history and _ conclusions 
around Christianity. The first part deals 
with general principles; the second with 
the personality of the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion and his work. These two di- 
visions are nearly equal in extent, covering 
each about the same number of pages. The 
discussion follows a minute and synthetic 
development, and is accompanied with fre- 
quent references to the Bible in an attempt 
to secure a historical synthesis of doctrine. 
56 pp. 8vo. 


Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. By 
Samuel Ives Curtiss. 277 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 87¢ 


Principles of Logic, The. By Herb: t 
Austin Aikens, Ph. D. An attempt to draw 
deductions from the objective standpoint. 
By this method it is intended to bring it 
more closely in contact with the inductive 
or experiential and experimental logic. 
Led by this claim, the author has omitted 
the traditional rule of the syllogism, put in 
its place a direct statement of the principles 
under which we must reach inferential con- 
clusions with a caution “that must be ob- 
served if the principles are not to be mis- 
applied.” Conversion and obversion are 
similarly treated. The “algebra” of logic is 
omitted altogether. Exercises intended for 
school use fill nearly one-tenth of the book. 
It is in its treatment direct, full of refer- 
ences and illustrations and quick to employ 
both the diagrammatic and numerical meth- 
ods. It is intended for use by advanced 
students, and is the fruit of the author’s 
work as Professor of Philosophy in the 
College for Women in Western Reserve 
University. 484 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Animal Life, The. By B. 
Lindsay. There are but 191 pages in this 
book, only sixteen chapters, yet the whole 
field is comprehensively covered in a direct, 
clear and most interesting and instructive 
manner. Forty-seven illustrations add not 
a little to the value of the text. The book 
as a whole is an excellent manual. When 
one considers how short a time it takes to 
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acquire so much important information 
upon so interesting a subject as biology, one 
can find no excuse for not reading this vol- 
ume from cover to cover. The Library of 
Useful Stories. 18mo0.—Philadelphia Press. 


Recent Object Lessonsin Penal Science. 
With a bibliographical introduction. By 
A. R. Whiteway, M. A. This work on 
penology opens with a description of theo- 
ries, grouping those held in England and 
contrasting them with those of Italy, France 
and United States. The relation of the 
state to the criminal, the method by which 
a criminal may be improved, the improve- 
ments themselves, the possibility of these 
improvements and a plea for reform in 
criminal administration, the care of prisons 
and a sketch of a proposal for a self-sup- 
poriing system, fill this discussion of the 
subject, which is almost altogether adiusted 
to English conditions. 212 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Text-Book of Insanity. By Charles 
Mercier, author of “Sanity and Insanity,” 
etc. The author is a lecturer on insanity 
both at Westminster Hospital Medical 
School and the London Medical School for 
Women. He has written several manuals 
on the subject, one discussing it directly and 
another on normal and morbid psychology, 
which is a careful analysis of the working 
of a healthy mind, treating alienism as a 
variation, and another on the legal aspects 
of lunacy. The present work is a brief 
manual of about 60,000 words, intended for 
students. Without taking up the modern 
method or discussing the new view which 
has been suggested by recent researches in 
experimental psychology, the work sum- 
marizes the phases of conduct from which 
insanity is a variation, the mind as the seat 
of disorders which cause these manifesta- 
tions, diseases which develop in conse- 
quence, their treatment and the legal aspect 
of insanity. 222 pp. 1I2mo. 


= 
NATURE BOOKS 


Among the Waterfowl. By Herbert 
K. Job. Mr. Job has for years been mak- 
ing a special study of waterfowl. These 
birds are the least known probably among 
all our wild birds, and it is therefore with 
expectancy that we peruse his book. With- 
out doubt it will prove a popular work on 
the subject of which it treats. Profusely 
illustrated by photographs from nature, 
mostly by the author. 224 pp. 8vo. 


Vacation with Nature. A, By Frank 
De Witt Talmage. Essays on nature, six- 
teen in number, written by the son of 


Thomas De Witt Talmage. All of the 
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hortatory and homiletic character, 


16mo. 


strictly 
276 pp. 


es 
OUTDOOR STUDIES 


In my Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere. 
By Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, M. A. The 
cultured and genial clergy of England are, 
in these latter days, the greatest conservators 
of her scholarly and social traditions, unit- 
ing with their spiritual offices a zeal for art 
and science, and drawing from a dozen 
channels stimulus and refreshment for their 
more serious work. It is, in short, as rare 
to find an English clergyman without a 
hobby as a fruit tree without bloom. The 
author of this work has already written 
several books upon his hobby—horticul- 
ture—of value to both amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. In this volume, for ex- 
ample, may be found quaint and unusual 
items of plant lore, suggestions of wider 
scope upon the medical properties of flow- 
ers, upon garden making in waste places, 
along the railways or in cities; upon the 
flora of England and Switzerland, and 
many topics akin, intermingled with gentle 
moralizing and scholarly musing. With 
frontispiece. 219 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


se & 
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Armageddon. By Valentine Brown, 151 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 866 


Hermitage and Random Verses, The. 
By Dayton Ervin. 56 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 866 


Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 
270 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 866 


Poems of Schiller, The. Translated 
into English verse by Edward FitzGerald. 
Few editions of Schiller’s poems in English 
exist, wherefore this collection is most ac- 
ceptable. We have the poets of our own 
nation galore; it is time the general reader 
became more familiar with the poetmaster 
of other lands. 351 pp. 1I2mo. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered 
into English verse by Edward FitzGerald. 
The Rubaiyat seems to find its way into 
editions of all kinds and conditions. This 
present edition is very tiny, although pret- 
tily bound and illustrated in a novel, unique 
way. With illustrations by R. Anning Bell. 


34 pp. 18mo. 
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Theory of Prosperity, The. By Simon 
N. Patten, author of “The Development of 
English Thoughts,” etc. This study of so- 
cial progress opens by discussing the failure 
of the industrial advance to secure the relief 
of misery to the degree originally hoped, 
and the various explanations which have 
been given for this failure. The causes 
which decide individual income are first 
discussed and the effect of the limitations 
on natural products and of the accumula- 
tions of social forces—one termed monopoly 
and the other investments—are considered 
as factors in this result. The influence of 
three social causes, transmitted influence or 
heredity, the adjustment of social conditions 
and the just claims of the individual or 
social rights close the volume. 


Trust; Its Book, The. By Charles R. 
Flint, James J. Hill and others. With nu- 
merous expressions of representative opin- 
ion and a bibliography. Edited by James 
H. Bridge. A republication of articles and 
speeches upon “Trusts,” of which three by 
James J. Hill, Francis B. Thurber and 
Charles R. Flint, have appeared in the 
“North Sg re Review,” while others by 
James H. Bridge and S. C. Todd fill out 
this general outline. The necessity of the 
trust, its growth, its relation to the public, 
to prices and to labor make up the work. 
167 pp. With appendix. 12mo. 
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Small End of Great Problems, The. 
By Brooke Herford, D. D. A volume of 
sermons by the most conspicuous teacher of 
liberal thought in England, which takes its 
title from the first discourse. There are in 
all 21, and they pass through the usual ques- 
tions which are in issue during the present 
time. Mr. Herford takes the ameliorist, 
optimist and transcendental view, urging 
the necessity of immortality and the ab- 
sence of skepticism in the greater minds of 
the day; the importance of the esoteric life 
of the individual, the value of trust and re- 
liance in the foreordination of a benevolent 
God, and the somewhat chilly consolation 
to be found in the teaching of science that 
law and gradual improvement are the hall- 
marks of the universe. With frontispiece. 


303 pp. I2mo. 


New Books and New Editions 
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lolaus. Edited by Edward Carpenter. 
We have anthologies of love, of poetry; in 
short, of almost everything, but up to the 
present time we have had no anthology of 
friendship. But Mr. Carpenter in lolaus 
has compiled a volume of exquisite passages, 
mostly from ancient literature, on the sub- 
ject of friendship. The stories of all the 
great friendships in the world throughout 
the ages are here cited. The book is one to 
possess; it is one to make an acceptable gift. 
181 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Searching for Truth. Written from the 
standpoint of English agnostic attack upon 
Christianity. It takes up, along a line of 
reasoning more frequent a half century or 
even a century ago than to-day, the usuai 
arguments against Christianity, asserting in 
its opening chapter that Christianity is on 
the defensive, that Judaism, from which i 
sprang, was irrational, barbarous and im- 
moral; that Christian morality is impracti- 
cable, requiring a course of conduct at va- 
riance with civilization, urges that morality 
is only the result of past experience, and 
objects to the monogamic contract of mar- 
riage under its present conditions as being 
“the one well-matured plan of life which 
does not permit us to use the experience of 
an error for future profit.” At the close the 
author urges those who believe in the view 
supported by him to assume more active 
polemic. 579 pp. I2mo. 


Selections from the World’s Greatest 
Short Stories. Illustrative of the history 
of short-story writing. With critical and 
historical comments by Sherwin Cody, au- 
tor of “The Art of Short-Story Writing.” 
Mr. Sherwin Cody published anonymously 
in 1895 “The Art of Short-Story Writing.” 
It was a treatise upon the method, the tech- 
nique and the limitations of the short story, 
fiction in less than 5000 words. Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews had previously discussed the 
question of the short story nearly a decade 
before, but this little work was the first sys- 
tematic study of the rationale of fiction in 
these dimensions. It has been followed, as 
the author points out in his preface, by 
wide attention to this branch of literature, 
the University of Chicago having estab- 
lished a course in short-story writing, and 
numerous accounts by authors of their meth- 
ods have appeared since the publication of 
this theoretical study. It is now succeeded 
by a selection of thirteen short stories upon 
a suggestion made by Mr. W. E. Henley in 
conversation with the compiler in 1895. 
Only two of the stories are primitive 
models, “Griselda,” by Boccaccio, and 
“Aladdin.” The first story of the nineteenth 
century is by Washington Irving, “Rip Van 
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Winkle.” This is succeeded by examples 
from Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Guy de Maupasant, Rudyard 
Kipling, J. M. Barrie and Arthur Morrison. 
4AI2 pp. I2mo. 
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Upland Game Birds. By Edwin Sandys 
and P. S. Van Dyke. The “Upland Game” 
described in this work are the quail (bob 
white), the various partridges, grouse, 
ptarmigan, turkey, white cock, plover, crane, 
mourning dove and the California Valley 
quail and ruffled grouse. Each chapter 
opens with a careful synonomy, a descrip- 
tion of the bird and its generic relation and 
a discussion of its hunt, together with per- 
sonal reminiscences. A full index ends the 
book, which is written with much personal 
enthusiasm. American Sportsman’s Library. 
Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. 
O. Nugent and C. L. Bull. 417 pp. 8vo. 
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DESCRIPTION 


By H. Belloc, au- 
448 pp. I2mo. 
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Gerard Dou. By W. Martin, Litt., D. 
Translated from the Dutch by Clara Bell. 
This study of a Dutch painter whose works 
are in every large gallery in Europe and in 
several in this country condenses a larger 
work prepared by a professor in Leyden 
University. It gives his life, his profes- 
sional career, a complete catalogue of his 
works and page half-tone reproductions of 
the more conspicuous upon which his repu- 
tation rests. 143 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Line and Form. By Walter Crane. A 
comparison of the “Bases of Design,” by the 
same author. This volume first appeared 
in 1900. It has been since reprinted, and 
endeavors to analyze the methods of graphic 
procedure by commencing with outline in- 
stead with mass. Borrowing a method 
from Japan, the character of the brush line 
is first discussed. Through successive steps 
intended for students and scarcely compre- 
hensible to others, the combinations by 
which various effects are secured is dis- 


News 


cussed through the entire work, ending with 
perspective composition and dealing with 
the various ways in which the figure is 
handled. Illustrated. 282 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Peter Vischer. By Cecil Headlam, 3. 
A., author of “The Story of Nuremburg,” 
etc. Illustrated. 139 pp. Indexed. tI2muy. 


Van Dyke. A collection of fifteen pic- 
tures and a portrait of the painter. With in- 
troduction and interpretation by Estelle M. 
Hurll. Little can be said than has been al- 
ready said of Miss Hurll’s works on the 
great painters. Their comprehensive style 
and their collection of reproductions are 
their chief features. 82 pp. Indexed. 12mo 
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Boer Fight for Freedom, The. By 
Michael Davitt, author of “Leaves From a 
Prison Diary,” etc. Illustrated. 589 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 871 


Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 

It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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American Immortals, The. By George Cary 
Eggleston. $10.00. 


Among the Waterfowl. By Herbert K. 
Job. $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


Amor Victor. 


By Orr Kenyon. 
mail, $1.21. 


$1.08; by 


Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment, The. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Paper, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


Boer Fight for Freedom, The. By Michael 
Davitt. $2.00; by mail, $2.28. 

Bondman Free. By John Oxenheim. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.19. 


Book of the Rose, The. By Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 


Book of Vegetables, The. By George 
Wythes, V. M. H. Handbooks of Practi- 
: Gardening. Vol. vii. $1.00; by mail, 

1.08. 


Brinton Eliot. By James Eugene Farmer. 
$1.08; by mail. $1.22. 


Bylow Hill. By George W. Cable. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


Colonel Carter of Cartersville. By F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Dante Studies and Researches. By Paget 
Toynbee, M. A. $3.50; by mail, $3.62. 


Days of the Son of Man, The. 


By Rosa- 
mond D. «hone. 


$1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Desert and the Sown, The. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. $1.08; by mail, $1.18. 


Earth’s Beginning, The. By Sir Robert 
Stowell Ball. $1.80; by mail, $1.98. 


Empire of Business, The. By Andrew Car- 
negie. $3.00; by mail, $3.23. 


Fool, The. By William Henry Carson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21: 


Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George I. and George II., A. Translated 
and edited by Madame van Muyden. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.14. 


Gerard Dou. By W. Martin. Great Mas- 
ters in Painting and Sculpture. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.44. 


German Empire of To-day, The. By “Veri- 
tas.” $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 


Gospel of Judas Iscariot, The. By Aaron 
Dwight Baldwin. $1.08;by mail, $1.23. 


Graustark. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Home Thoughts. Second series. 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox.) 
mail, $1.32. 


By —" 
$1.20; by 


How to Make an Index. By Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. S. A. $1.25; by mail, $1.34. 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere. By 
Canon Ellacombe. $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


In the Fog. By Richard H. Davis. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Paper, 
Kindred of the Wild. By C. G. D. Roberts. 
$1.45; by mail, $1.62. 


Late Returning, The. By Margery Will- 
iams. gO cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers. By 
Charles Francis Adams. $1.50; by mail, 


$1.64. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 
The. Edited by The Countess of Ilchester 
and Lord Stavardale. $4.00; by mail, 


$4.21. 


Life at West Point. By H. Irving Han- 
cock. $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 


Life of John William Walshe, The. Edited 


by Montgomery Carmichael. 
mail, $2.12. 


by mail, $1.83. 


Lower South in American History, The. | 
$1.50; by | 


By William Garratt Brown. 
mail, $1.63. 


Manual of Childbed Nursing. By Charles 


Jewett, A. M. Fifth edition. 80 cents; by | 


mail, 86 cents. 


Marion Manning. By Edith Eustis. $1.08; | pi iocophy of the Christian Religion. By 


by mail, $1.18. 


Mate of the Good Ship York, The. 
Clark Russell. $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


’Midst the Wild Carpathians. By Maurus 
Jokai. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Motor Car, The. By Sir Henry Thompson. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. By P. F. Dunne. | 
| Pretty Michal. 


Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Mrs. Lorimer. By Lucas Malet. 
by mail, 87 cents. 


75 cents; 


My Captive. By J. A. Altsheler. go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 


My Japanese Wife. By Clive Holland, 


$1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Mystic Rose, The. By Ernest Crawley. 
$3.60; by mail, $3.78. 


Not on the Chart. By Charles L. Marsh. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. $1.08; 
y mail, $1.21. 


$2.00; by 


By W. | 





Old Gold. By G. Manville Fenn. $1.10; by 
mail, $1.29. 


Onlooker’s Note Book, A. By the author 
of “Collections and Recollections.” $2.25; 
by mail, $2.42. 


| Our Country’s Story. By Eva May Tappan. 


65 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 


| Pasteboard Crown, A. By Clara Morris, 
Line and Form. By Walter Crane. $1.70; | 
| Paths of the Prudent, The. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


By J. §. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


By Cecil Headlam. Great 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Philosophy and Life and Other Essays. 7 
i H. Muirhead, M. A. $1.10; by mail, 
1.21. 


Fletcher. 


Peter Vischer. B 
Craftsmen’s series. 


Andrew Martin Fairbairn, M. A. $3.50; 


by mail, $3.75. 


Ping Pong. By M. G. Ritchie and Arnold 
Parker. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.29. 


Poems of Schiller, The. Translated by E. 

P. Arnold-Foster. $1.60; by mail, $1.73. 
By Maurus Jokai. Paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Principles of Logic, The. By Herbert Aus- 
tin Aikens, Ph. D. $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Recent Object Lessons in Penal Science. 
By A. R. Whiteway, M. A. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.34. 


Red Anvil, The. By Charles R. Sherlock. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Religious Life and Influence of Queen Vic- 
toria, The. By Walter Walsh. $2.50; by 
mail, $2.66. 


Remedy for Love, A. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKEER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. 
ys Austin Clapp. $1.75; by mail, 
1.89. 


Rise of Religious Liberty in America, The. 
Hi Sanford H. Cobb. $4.00; by mail, 
2I. 


by Edward Fitzgerald. Cloth, 45 cents; 


by mail, 49 cents. Leather, 75 cents; by | 


mail, 79 cents. 


Scotch Irish, The. By Charles A. Hanna. 
2 vols. $10.00; by mail, $10.47. 


Scottish Philosophy in its ifational Develop- 
ment. By Henry Laurie, LL. D. $1.75; 
by mail, $1.88. 


Spanish Life in Town and Country. By 
Louis Higgin. Our European Neighbors. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 


Spenders, The. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.23. 


Spindle Side of Scottish Song, The. By 
Jessie P. Findlay. $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


Spiritual Heroes. By David Saville Muz- 
zey. $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 


By Howard Pyle. 60 cents; by mail, 68 | 


cents. 


State Intervention in English Education. 
By J. E. G. de Montmorency, B. A. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Story of Cairo, The. By Stanley Lane- 
ey Medizval Towns. $1.50; by mail, 
1.58. 


. Story of Chartres. By Cecil Headlam. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.58. 


Story of Mary MacLane, The. By herself. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Suitors of Yvonne, The. By Rafael Saban- 
tini. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated | 


By | Table Tennis. " 
Harrison. 38 cents; by mail, 44 


Walter 
cents. 





By M. J. G. Ritchie and 





Tales of the Ex-Tanks. By Clarence Louis 


Cullen. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 


cents. 


Text Book of Insanity, A. By Charles Mer- 
cier. $1.75; by mail, $1.84. 


Theory of Prosperity, The. By Simon N. 


Patten, 


Ph. D. $1.13; by mail, $1.25. 


Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. 
Everard Cotes. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


*Tween Y 
by mail 


ou and I. By Max O’Rell. $1.20; 
» $1.33. 


Uncle Jed’s Country Letters. By Hilda 
Brenton. 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Unto the 
mail, $1 


End. By “Pansy.” $1.08; by 
21. 


Upland Game Birds. By Edwin Sandys 


and Ot 


hers. American Sportsman’s Li- 


brary. $2.00; by mail, $2.15. 


Vacation 


With Nature, A. By Frank De- 


Witt Talmage. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Van Dyck. The Riverside Art Series. By 


Estelle 
cents. 


M. Huell. 75 cents; by mail, 84 


Virginian, The. By Owen Wister. $1.08; 


by mail 


, $1.22. 


Welsh Rarebit Tales. By Harle Oren 
Cummins. 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Welsh Witch, A. By Allen Raine. Ap- 


pleton’s 


Town and Country Library. Pa- 


per, 36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Westward Ho! By Charles Kingsley. 2 
vols. 38 cents each; by mail, 43 cents 
each. Leather, 57 cents each volume. 


Winefred. 


By S. Baring-Gould. Paper, 


33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Winning 
Beall. 


of Sarenne, The. By St. Clair 
$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 
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HAY FEVER'| 


AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT | 


BY W. C. HOLLOPETER, A. M., M. D. | 
CLINICAL PROFESSOR OF PEDIATRICS | 
in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia; | 


Physician to the Methodist Episcopal, Medico- © trur- 
gical, and St. Joseph’s Hospitals, etc. : : 


SL ui | 
——- baer ) KHAYYAM Wil 


‘Dr. Hollopeter’s treatise has passed into | § - JUNIOR 
a second edition within a year of its original % 
publication.’’— Philadelphia Press. ‘ ; 

‘« Dr. Hollopeter is known as a successful 50c. 
physician, and his knowledge of hay fever a cant til 
has been gained in ten years of study and {2 Rsdieeaten 6 Giteaie Sligand Mal 
practice.""—New Orleans Daily Picayune. ; * “Trying to sing an Anthem off the Key— 

«‘ The most interesting chapter in the book ill 
from a popular standpoint is that which 
deals with the so-called existing causes of by Wallace Irwin 
hay fever. * * * The author enters who wrote 


fully into the treatment to be followed by «The ofa ” 
those seeking relief, but this part of his book i Love Sonnets Hoodlum 


will prove interesting only to sufferers and to 
physicians.” — 7he Chicago Times-Herald. — 
| 0 
P, BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. | y hare aha Ke 
1012 Walnut Street - Philadelphia | 


The IS ALWAYS 
Aceheaaine THE SAME 


Umbrella i There is no _ variation 
in the quality 


The%same silk—pure dye, all silk. 

The same frame—patented and made exclusively for this umbrella. 

The same workmanship. 

The same handles if you like, or as varied in style and price as the 
world can furnish. 


S. J. CAWLEY &CO. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
385. 387, 389 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
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COPYRIGHT NOVELS 


5 cents each 


Printed from the same ne Ma as the regular $1.25 and $1.50 edition 


and neatly bound in cloth. Allin Limited Editions 


In the Palace of the King. 
F, Marion Crawford. 


On the Wings of Occasion. 
Joel Chandler Harris. 

Joscelyn Cheshire. 
Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 

The Choir Invisible. 
James Lane Allen. 

The Sorrcws of Satan. 
Marie Corelli. 

Ziska. : 

Marie Corelli. 

Barabbas. 
Marie Corelli. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. 
Anthony Hope. 

A Lady of Quality. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


In Connection with the De Will- | 


oughby Claim. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Trilby (Illustrated). 
George Du Maurier. 
Dross (Illustrated). 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
With Edged Tools 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
The Sowers. 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
Harold Frederic. 
Soldier Stories (Illustrated). 
Rudyard Kipling. 
McTeague. 
Frank Norris. 
Agatha Webb. 
Anna Katherine Green. 
The Leavenworth Case. 
Anna Katherine Green. 
The Jessamy Bride. 
F,. Frankfort Moore. 
A Dash for a Throne (Illustrated). 
A. W. Marchmont. 
isle of the Winds. 
S. R. Crockett, 
Lion’s Brood. 
Duffield Osborne. 


By Right of Sword. 
A. W. Marchmont. 


The Createst Cift. 
A. W. Marchmont, 

The Cadfly. 
E. L,. Voynich. 

A Gentleman Player (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 


For the Freedom of the Sea. 
titlustrate 


Cyrus Secesint Brady. 


St. Ives. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Sentimental Tommy. 
J. M. Barrie. 
The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 
A Conan Doyle. 


A Gentieman of France (Ilustrated). 


Stanley J. Weyman. 

A War Time Wooing (Illustrated) 
Capt. Chas. King. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head. 
W. D. Howells. 

An Enemy to the King (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

A Continental Dragoon (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

The Road to Paris (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Philip Winwood (Illustrated). 
Robert Neilson Stephens. 


The Maid of Maiden Lane (lIllus- 
trated). 


Amelia E, Barr. 
Via Crucis (Illustrated). 
F. Marion Crawford. 
Saracinesca. 
F, Marion Crawford. 
A Singular Life. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The Second i houghts of an Idle 
Fellow. 


Jerome K. Jerome. 
King Noanett. 
F. J. Stinson. 
Tom Crogan. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
The Heart’s Highway. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 
Forty Modern Fables. 
George Ade. 
In the Fog. 
Richard Harding Davis 
The Nerve of Foley. 
F. H. Spearman. 


The Fowler. 
Beatrice Harraden, 


Castle Inn. 
Stanley Weyman. 

Tale of a Lonely Parish. 
F. Marion Crawford. 


Young April. 
Egerton Castle. 
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Janice Meredith 


By Paul Leicester Ford 


Illustrated Edition, 2 volumes in a box, 


Made to sell for $5.00 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.25 


Each volume con- 
tains a colored frontis- 
piece, 74 full page il- 
lustrations in all, by 
Howard Pyle and his 
pupils. Bound in silk 
cloth with gilt tops, un- 
cut edges. 

One of the most popu- 
lar of the great historical 
novels dealing with the 
American Revolution 


PHILADELPHIA =JOQHN WANAMAKER __‘NEW_YorK 





Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet” 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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Book News 









Are you a reader of new books ? 


Do you try to keep pace with current literature ? 







Read Book News! 





It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird's-eye view of the whole literary field, i] 
thus keeping you in constant touch with the doings of the book world! Book News tells 





you what is best and what is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you i | 





at once. -No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say about a 






book! Book News tells you the first month! ‘It criticises without bias all works of 





importance, gives a full, classified list of recent publications and reviews the leading | 





magazines. Book News Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of 






. . . ° ° . } 
the newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author accompanies every 
} 





number while new poetry and articles of interest on timely subjects add each month to on 





the general attractiveness. ) 





Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary magazine and i 






reviews more books in the course of a year than any other literary journal. 


‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 





their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and | 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- | 
ble line). These goods are presented iH 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 








Brands, the latter being unsurpassed bh 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft | | 






Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 






ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 





a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 





factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 











Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Book News 


Quiller-Couch’s New Novel 


“‘ As dainty, as finished and as beautiful as a miniature.”’ 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


“ It is very 
rare to come 
across a book > " 
which so ful- ver AD. “Admir- 
ly satisfies | " ably written 
the demands ¥ romance.”’ — 
of the fastid- , London Spec- 
ious reader.” tio% , ’ tator, 
oases : : , “ Treated 


Bookman. ¥ ; cee at ~ 

“ There is tae ’ bee aE with infinite 

best ’ eeaink' pas delicacy."’ — 

a charming > aii ; London Sat- 
old-world See <e —_— mnt urday Re- 
courtesy aE, . ds ; view. 
about this é ‘ 3 fre. 
book, a faint “POI ‘ ; ; “f° bes 
and rare fra- ‘ } ; ai uite asmuch 
gtance ema- hs “each , literary dis- 
nating from Se 9h te — tinction of 
it, a mellow, , : s +4 — manner as 
a fine tone ; ‘ CMe any of its 
soundin ome author's 
through it. books,”— 
—The Acad- : The Outlook, 
emy, London, N.Y. 

“A delightful story, told in his usual felicitous style.” “* The book shows that the author has progressed in his 
—Chicago Fournal. art to a position warranting a belief in his permanence.” 


“A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not over- | —N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
whelmed by genuine passion.”"—N. Y. Tribune. “A taleof rare delicacy and feeling.’’-Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., byapeceria 
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